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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEWEST BOOKS. ” 





SECOND EDITION NOW IN PRESS. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s 


ST. IVES. 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“St. Ives” is a tale of action in the author’s most buoyant style, and there is a vigor yet light-heartedness, a continuous grasp of the interest and 
sympathy throughout. which is truly fascinating. One hardly realizes the mastery and art of it all at the time, so absorbing is the story, but Stevenson’s 
inimitable and characteristic style is in evidence on every page, aid the scenes and characters are as vivid as in anything he ever wrote. The advance 


orders having speedily exhausted the first edition, a second is now iu press. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 
12mo, $1.50. 


‘* The purpose of the book is to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to be well known. We stumble over things tha 
are near our tues. I hope it may alse tend to promote an intelligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship.” —AuTuor’s Prerace 

ConTENTS.—The Constitution—The Congress—The President—The State Department—The Treasury Department—Depart- 
ments of War and Justice—The Post Office Department—The Navy Department—Departments of the Interior and Agriculture— 


Independent Boards and Commi sions—The Judiciary. 
This is essentially a unique volume. 


In it General Harrison has described, so simply and directly, that the most uninformed person 


cannot fail of enlightenment, the way in which this vast country of ours is governed. The various departments of our National 
Government, with their functions and their individual peculiarities, are thus characterized and described by an author who has himself 
occupied the chief place and the most responsible position in this tremendous and complex machinery ; and the result is a book which 
for the first time presents an adequate view of a subject that is of prime interest to every American. 


THE TORMENTOR. 
By BENJAMIN SwirT, author of ‘‘ Nancy Noon.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Anew name was added to the list of modern fiction-writers last year 
upon the appearance ot ‘* Nancy Nuon,” a tale so surcha' with draniatic 
force and Trhensity as to create thing of a ti h here and in 

nd. ‘The Torment r” is quite as strong and individual as the 
author's first novel. Like its predecessor itis wholly unclassifiable and 
emphasizes the writer's title to the invention and masterly handling of an 
ly new motif in fiction. 
Fifth Edition: Nancy Noon. 12mo, $1.50. 

“It has a trick of lingering in the memory when it is over; and some of 

the chords are touched as by a master hand "— 7he Critic. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 

By Grorcio VaAsaRI. Edited and annotated in the light of 
recent discoveries by E H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. 
Hopkins. Library Edition. 4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

“ Vasari’s ‘Lives’ are something more than one of the most useful 
contributions to the data of art criticiem. ‘lhey are also literature. os 
Read with the assistance of such notes as the present editors have provided, 
he is not an authority invalidated, but a classic purged of the 1/1 effects 
of time. . . . It is just because he is not academic that Vasari is im- 
mortal : it is because he gives us at first hand a vivid picture of the art 
amid which he lived that he carries conviction, and, with conviction, a 
peculiar delight "—N Y. Tribune. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 


The Lester Georges to Queen Victoria. By Donatp G. 
MITCHELL (‘‘ Ik Marvel”). 12mo, $1.50. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. Each, $1.50. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Celt to Tudor. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Elizabeth to Anne. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. Queen Anne and the Georges. 
The Set, 4 volumes in a box, $6.00. 


AMERICAN NOBILITY. 
By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. 12mo, $1.50. 


The burning question of ‘international * marriages has never been so 
ably handled in fiction as in the present story. The novel opens with the 
courtship of a rich American girl by an impecunious French marquis, and 
the di develop ts, with the striking picture of French life in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, at the chateau en province and at the seaside, are 
of intense interest. 





A Novel. 








CATHERINE SCHUYLER. 

By Mary Gay HumpHreys. (Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times.) ith photogravure portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
Miss Humphreys’ volume on the wife of Major-General Philip Schuyler 

carries with it many entertaining pictures of life in Albany, in the old Hud- 

son River: manor houses, and in New York City, a hundred years or more 
ago; and this picture of Knickerbocker lite appropriately rounds out this 
interesting series, which already contains biographies that carry the reader 
into culonial and revolutionary New England, intothe stately life of Virginia 


and South Carolina at the pe mer of the century, and into the life of our 
first Presidents at the nation’s capital. , 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES: 
Margaret Winthrop. By A: ice Mors Earze. 
Dolly Madison. By Maup Wi per Goonwm. 
liza Pinckney. By H rriott Horry Ravens. 
Mercy Warren. By Atice Brown. 
Martha Washington. By Anne Hot Lincsworta WHarton. 
Each, 12m0, $1.25, or the 6 vols. in a box, $7. so. 


THE SPECTATOR. 

A new edition, with introduction by Austin Dosson. Eight 
volumes, each with photogravure frontispiece, bound in half 
canvas. Foolscap 8vo, $12.00. 

This new edition of one of the best known of English classics is under- 
taken conjointly with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co, of London. It is anexact 
reprint from the most authoritative copy, with the original spelling, punctu- 
ation, and capitalsscrupulouely preserved and assists one greatly in getting 
the true flavor of those — masterpieces of style which flowed so 
smoothly trom the pens of Messrs. Addison, Steele & Co Mr. Austin Dob- 


son, whose qualifications for such a task need no mention, has furnished a 
delightful introduction, 


SELECTED POEMS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. Arranged by the author. 
trait. 12mo, $1.75. 


‘**It was Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson who placed Mr. Meredith next to 
ty. 


With por- 


Shakespeare in ali literature.”—London Academ: 


READY OCTOBER 16. 


MRS. KNOLLYS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By F. J. Stimson (‘* J. S. of Dale.”) 12mo, $1.50. 


There is a flavor about Mr. Stimson’s stories that ie all his own. That 
fascinating tale ot ‘‘ The Residuary Legatee,” with its inimitable d t, 
‘“* Guerndale,” “The Crime of Henry Vane,” “In the Three Zones,” etc., 
could have been written by no one but “J. S. of Dale,” and the present 
volume contains some of his best work, including two new stories. 
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DopbD, TIEAD & COMPANY 


HAVE NOW READY: 





I. Henry Seton Merriman. 


In Kedar’s Tents. 
SETON MERRIMAN, author of ‘The Sowers.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


II. George Macdonald. 


Salted with Fire. 
ister. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


A Novel. 


The Story of a Min- 
author of 


“Lilith,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IIT. W. Clark Russell. 


The Two Captains. 


W Crark R 


12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 


A Sea Tale. By 
USSELL, author of ‘‘ The Wreck ot 
the Grosvenor,” etc , etc. With Iliustrations. 


IV. Max Pemberton. 


The 


HOCKING. 12mo, cloth, 


VI. W. B. Yeats. 


trations by J. B. 


t Rose. 


Queen of the Jesters, and Her 
Strange Adventures in Old Paris By Max 
P£EMBERTON, author of * The Little Huguenot,” 
etc., etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


-V. Joseph Hocking. 


The Birthright. on By JosEPH 


The Secre ByW B. YEATS, author 
of ** The Celtic Twilight,” etc.,etc. With illus- 
Youts. 12mo, with richly dec- 


orated cover in full gold, $2 00. 


VII. Augustin Filon. 


The English Stage: being an account 
of the Victorian Drama. By AUGUSTIN FILON. 
T from the French by Frederic 
Whyte, with an ee by Henry Arthur 


Jones. 8vo, 


VIII. J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 


Romance of the Irish 8 
Frirz@gRaLpD MOLLOY, — of * 


ton,” * The 


cloth, $4.00. 


1X. G. Barnett Smith. 


The Romance of Colonisation in 
the United states. 
times to the landing of the Pi 
of G. BARNETT SMITH, author of the * History 

the Knglish Parliament,” etc. Svo, cloth, 


From the - arliest 
m Fathers 


x. - Book of Charades. 


The Green Guess 
McL Warson and 8usan Hayes WARD. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Book. By MARY 


XI. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Works by ee W. Mabie. A 
each with a frontis. 
piece in 1H ure. ry | —w or in 
sets, 


new edition. 


0, cloth each 


boxed, per volume, $1.25 


XII. Angus Mackay. 


The Bronteés in Fact and Fiction. Further 
urmation the oe by An@us Mac- 


Kay. 12mo, 


on 
cloth, $1. 


XIII. Headon Hill. 


By a oes Breadth. Being the Secret 
eo Tsar's ‘Tour, Compiled from 
the records of Paul Volbroth (of the * Third 


History of th 


”). 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


XIV. Helen B. Maxwell. 


The Way of Fire. A Novel. By HELEN 
BLackMaR The Bishop's _— by 


saeee of * 
Conversion.” 12mo, $1.25 


By HENRY 


Bits of of LS 


8 Lady Blessing- 


Woffia: 
ton,” etc, With portraits. Two vein 12mo, 


XV. Annie E. Holdsworth. 


‘The Gods Arrive. A Novel. By ANNIE 
E HOLpDsworts, author of “Joanna Trail, 
Spinster.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


XVI. Washington Gladden. 


The Christian Way. New edition. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


XVII. Zella Allen Dixson. 


Comprehensive Subject-Index to 
Universal Prose Fiction. —_ full 
morocco. $500 net; half morocco, $3.50 net; 
cloth, $2.00 net. 


XVIII. Michael Macdonagh. 


The Book of Parliament. By MICHAEL 
MacDONAGH, author of * Bishop Doyle,” etc., 
etc., etc Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


XIX. James Macdonell. 


James “acdonell, Journalist. By W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL. With an etched portrait. 
8vo, cloth, $2.75 


XX. E. H. Gifford. 


The Inacarnation. 
piansII 5-11. 
cloth, $1.75. 


XXI. George Matheson. 


The Lady Ecclesia. An Autobiography. 
By GEORGE MATHESON. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


XXII. Izora C. Chandler. 


A Dog of Constantinople. By Izors 
C. CHANDLER. With Illustrations by the 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


z.| XXIII. W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Songs of Rest, Edited by W. RoBERTSON 
Nicott. New Edition. 12mo, $1 75. 


XXIV. Amanda Douglas. 


A Sequel to “A Little Girl in Old New 
By AMANDA DovuGLas Illustrated, 
12mo, $1 50 


XXV. Martha Finley. 


Elsie Dinsmore. By MARTHA FINLEY. 
With Illustrations by H. C. VUhristy. Large 
8vo, cloth, $1 50. 

EFisie at Home. By MARTHA FINLEY. 
Similar in general style to the previous 
* Elsie ” books. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


XXVI. Rafford Pyke. 


The Adventures.of Mabel. By Rar- 
FORD PYKs. For children offiveand siz, With 
on by Mélanie Norton. Large 8vo, 


XXVII. Willis J. Abbot. 


Naval History of the United States. 
Ped WILLIs J. ABBOT. With — illustrations 

y H. W. McVicar and W. ackson. Une 
large 8vo volume of over 1,000 pages. Price, 


XXVIII. E. W. Champney. 


Witch Winnie in Venice. By Etiza- 
BETH W. CHAMPNEY With many illustrations. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


XXIX. Geo, E. Farrow. 


The Missing Prince. ByG. E. Farrow, 
arry Furniss. Cloth, gilt top, 


A Study of Philip- 
By E. H. GIFFoxD, D.D. 12mo, 








For sale by ali booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 5th Ave. and 21st St., New York 
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Messrs. Frederik Muller & Co, 


Of Amsterdam (Holland) will sell by 
Auction, 9th to llth November 1897 


The famous Collection of Antiquities 
of the late JOSEPHUS JITTA, including 


Old Pictures, Marble Statues, 
Emaux de Limoges, 
Old Silver, Ivories, 
A brilliant jot of Dresden Ware, 
Old Jewels, Snuff Boxes, 
Precious articles in 
Cristal de Roche, Old China, 
Sevres, etc., etc. 
Tilustrated Catalogues may be seen, in New York, with 
Messrs. Frederick Ke sy we} 
Messrs. M. Knoedier & Co. and Mr. S. P. Avery, 
and in Philadelphia with 
Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Co. 


Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 
of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
septionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 


Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 
tional Institutions are hg hly welcomed as valu. 
able gifts to Public Libraries, Schools, an 
Academies. Write for catalogue to 
288 
FRANK HEGGER, 72,5 Avenue, 
IMPORTER OF 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintings and Sculpture in the Euro; Gal. 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 


THE WORMELEY EDITION. 


LA COMEDIE HUMAINE 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 


Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 


TRANSLATION. By the most competent liv- 
ing translator of Balzac, preserving all the orig- 
inal flavor, vigor, and delicacy of the original 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Seven in each volume, om 
vellum plate paper, with replicas on India paper. 
Made by twenty of the bert French artists for this 
edition only, reproduced in Goupil-gravure. 

PAP ER. Best Dutch, hand-made, light, soft, 
flexible, each sheet with special water-mark, 
“H. de B.” 

BINDING. Polished linen buckram, better than 
lea her, zilt top, deckle edges, back titles forming 
complete index. 

PRICE. 250 sets only, 40 volumes each, royal 
“Octavo. $5.00 per volume. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for complete sets only. 

DESCRIPTIVE VOLUME. With each set, 
without charge, bound to match. containing half- 
tone portraits of the twenty artists, Miss Worme- 
ley’s “Arrangement of the English and French 
Titles.” Suggestions on the order in which to 
read Balzac, 

The complete set is ready for immediate delivery 
on very favorable terms. 

Quick application should be made for the few re- 
maining sets of this magnificent work. 


Circulars and full information free of the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 156 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: McDonnell Bros., 279 Dearborn Street. 
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Now Ready. Published by Ti he Century Co. 





Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the American Revolution. 


“HUGH WYNNE, 


Pictures by Howard Pyle. 


**I do not recall any American novel of a semi-historical character 
which is at once so intricate in its disclosures of manners and men, so 
courageous in dealing purely with historic figures, and so full of vitality, 
variety, and charm.”—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

If ‘Hugh Wynne" is not the eee American novel, it at 
least comes closer to it than any novel of the decade.— The Outlook. 


FREE QUAKER” 


In two vols., small 12mo, $2.00. 


‘*T am almost mains to say that with the exception of Cooper's Spy 
it is the only successful revolutionary novel that I know. It is more than 
a merely interesting and powerful book, for it has in it the element of per- 
manence.”— THEO. ROOSEVELT. 

A singularly complete and attractive picture of American life in the 
last century.— ily News. 





THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC, 
By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 
Author of “The Romance of Dollard,” etc. 

STIRRING romance in which the Warrior Saint of France is the 

’ principal figure. The author has made a close study of the life 

and times of the Maid of Domremy, and she has reproduced the spirit 

of the age with fidelity and picturesque effect. 12mo, 280 pages. 
With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS. TO CIVILIZATION, 

By Cares W. E tot, LL. D. 

President of Harvard University. es 

A COLLECTION of papers by President Eliot, devoted to ques- 

tions of great moment: “The Working of the American Dem- 

ocracy,” “ Equality in a Republic,” “One Remedy for Municipal 

Misgovernment,” “ Present Disadvantages of Rich Men,” etc., 8vo, 
300 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 





Rudyard Kipling’s First American Novel 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,” 


A Story of the Grand Banks. 


“The most vivid picture of the sea toilers of New England which 
this generation has known.’’—Zoston Journal. 


12mo, cloth, 300 pages ; Illustrated by Taber. 


$1.50. 


“ Kipling’s powers of description are brought into play and are here 
seen at their best.”— Post Express, Rochester. 





AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN, 
By JOHN LA FARGE. 
R. LA FARGE is an artist well known for his rich and ex- 


quisite color and for certain famous compositions in_ stained ; 


lass. Mr. La Farge’s word-painting is as vivid as the work of his 
rush. With many beautiful illustrations by the author. In rich 
binding, 300 pages, price $4.00. 


UP THE MATTERHORN IN A BOAT, 
By MARION MANVILLE Pope. 


A‘ extravaganza of an up-to-date character. Full of rollicking 
humor and yet written in such a realistic style as to preserve the 


interest throughout. 16mo, about 225 es. [Illustrations b 
George Wright. Cloth back and paper sides, richly ccnngennil, 
Price, $1.25. t 





« 


Two New Issues in the “*Thumb-Nail Series.” 


DE AMICITIA, 
By Marcus TULLIUs CICERO. 

S these Thumb-Nail books are largely used for gifts, the present 
A volume most appropriately consists of Cicero’s essay on Friend- 
ship. The translation is by Benjamin E. Smith. Size 5% x 3 inches, 
about 175 pages. Colored frontispiece. Bound in full leather, 
richly stamped. Price, $1.00. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
By CHaRLES DICKENS. 
NEW issue in the attractive “ Thumb-Nail Series.” A dainty 
and appropriate form for this classic, and one that will appeal 
to every reader. Size 534 x3 inches, about 250 s. With colored 
frontispiece by Charles M. Relyea. Bound in full leather, richly 
stamped. Price, $1,00. 





Books for Boys and Girls. 


FIGHTING A FIRE, 

By CHARLES THAXTER HILL. 
GRAPHIC and interesting picture of the perils, the hardships, 
A and the almost daily heroism of a fireman’s life, telling how the 
fire department of a great city is organized, how the firemen are 
trained, etc. The author is thoroughly familiar with the New York 
Fire Department. 12mo, about 270 pages. With 30 pictures by the 

author. Cloth, $1.50. 


MISS NINA BARROW, 
By FRANCES CoURTENAY BAYLOR. 


A STRONG story for girls by the author of “On Both Sides,” etc, 
The heroine is a little girl who always had her own way, and 
the author tells what came of this lack of training. It is a story of 
character-building, and exerts a helpful and stimulating influence. 
Izmo, about 275 pages. Frontispiece by Reginald Birch. Cloth, 


price, $1.25. 





_ A RECENT GREAT SUCCESS. ISSUED SEPT. 24th. 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, 


With Preface by Chauncey M. Depew. 
The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to’the Battle-fields of the Revolution. 
MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. A COMPLETE PANORAMA OF THE WAR. Price $1.50. 





Sold by all Booksellers, 
or sent postpaid by 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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NEW, Books => ay THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


JUST READY: 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 3 


A MEMOIR, BY HIS SON 


This important work, upon which Hallam, Lord Tennyson has been engaged for some years, and which is comprised in two volumes 
of over 500 pages each, contains a large number of hitherto unpublished poems, and many letters written and received by Lord Tennyson. 


There are also several chapters of Personal Recollections by friends 











With of the Poet, such as Dr. Jowgrt, the Duke or ARGYLL, the late Eart Medium 
Numerous or Se.porne, Mr. Leoxy, Mr. F T, Patorave, Professor TyNnDALL, Octavo. 
Portraits Professor Lusuinaton, Mr. AUBREY DE VERE, etc. Price, 
and other There are about twenty full-page Portraits and other Illustrations, $10.00 

Illustrations engraved after pictures by Ricsarp Doy1z, Mrs. ALLINGHAM, SAMUEL net 


Lawrenog, G. F. Watts, R.A., ete. 


Stories of Western Life and People 
By Col. H o— “> pny — sini dual THE GENERAL MANAGER’S STORY 
. nen nman, late of the U. 8S. Army. ull-page 
plates by Frederic Remington, and other illustrations; also s Old Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the United States 
Map of the Trail. Cloth, 8vo. Price, $3.50. By Herbert Elliott Hamblen, author of *‘On Many Seas.” 
The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
In Two Volumes. With Portraits, etc. Medium 8vo. Price, $4.00. 

These frank, simply written letters display every period of Mrs. Browning's life from her early girlhood, with many sketches of well- 

known people who were her visitors. Thus she gives us one of the very few Hnglish views of George Sand’s striking personality. 
BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY PAPERS A Second Series 


Bee Or eene, $3 00” % the Society from 1886-1897. | GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS OF THE 


THE STATUE IN THE AIR. An Allegory ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—MODERN POETRY 
By Miss Caroline Le Conte. A prose poem of classical beauty, | Selected and Arranged with Notes by Francis T. Palgrave, M.A., 
with pages which recall the Socratic myths. late Professor in the University of Oxford. Price, $1.00. 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 
Tales of 1812. By JAMES BARNES, Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
A book for boys, and of interest to any who wish to have a picture of the life of those times. 


eat Tales of the East and West 
IN THE PERMANENT WAY A FOREST ORCHID AND OTHER TALES 
. By Flora Annie Steel By Ella Higginson 
Author of ‘‘The Flower of Forgiveness ” ‘‘On the Face of the | Author of ‘‘From the Land of the Snow Pearls: Tales of Puget 
Waters,” etc. Cloth. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50. Sound.” Cloth, i2mo. Price, $1.50. 
F. Marion Crawford’s New Italian Novel 
: CORLEONE 
Am Mr. Crawford’s most popular novels are held to be those which reproduce 
it pagal Roman society and are chiefly concerned with the fortunes of the different Two Bn 
a generations of the Saracinesca family. In his latest novel we follow our old oruUrmes. 
Saracinesca friends Don Orsino and his cousin San Giacinto into the Sicilian mountains, Cloth extra 
Family where they fall afoul of the mafia and have exciting adventures. ' Price, $2.00 
New Books About Out-of-door Life 
LIFE HISTORIES OF AMERICAN INSECTS WILD NEIGHBORS 
By Clarence M. Weed, D.Sc. A Book About Animals. By Ernest Ingersoll. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
With full-page plates and other illustrations. Cloth. Crown 8vo, Chapters on animals, in their homes and in captivity. Freely 
$1.50. illustrated. 


The Study of City Government 
An Outline of the Problems of Municipal Functions, Control, and Organization. By Delos F. Wilcox, A.M., Ph.D. 


The author holds that the City Problem is the key to the immediate future of social progress in this country, and offers for the firet 
time a systematic outline of the whole subject, indicating the chief problems of function, of control, and of organization. 


THE FINANCES OF NEW YORK CITY A POLITICAL PRIMER FOR NEW YORK STATE 
By E. Dana Durand AND CITY 
Nearly Ready The City under the Greater New York Charter. With Maps 
A well-written, clear, straightforward, and interesting history of | By Adele M. Fielde, Sec’y of the League for Political Education. 
an important subject. Flexible covers. 18mo. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Singing Verses for Children 


Decorated in Colors and Set to Music. Verses ge bse AVERY COONLEY. Color designs by Alice Kellogg Tyler. Musio by 
Frederick W. Root, Eleanor Smith, Jessie L. Gaynor, and Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. Cloth. Quarto. Price, $2.00. 


Simple, natural verse, so varied that something is appropriate to each season; the illustrations show a rare sense of color and 
imagination; the music is suited to the verse, and is designed to be sung @o children as well as dy them. 


THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 
Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


LONDON 
FOR SALE BY 
B. F. STEVENS 
4 TRAFALGAR SQ. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1897 


Current Literature and the Spirit 


Our cE is thirstily curious concerning the ultimate goals 
of its own progress. Not satisfied to be as blind pilgrims 
down the trail of history, we are always lifting our torches, 
shading our eyes and searching the path at our feet in order 
to forecast the future miles. The course of literary history 
lends itself with an especial readiness to the purposes of 
those who would look before and after, and the few weeks 
just past have given us some unusually interesting surveys 
and forecasts of the route and tendencies of English letters, 

Mr, Edmund M. Gosse, writing in Zhe North American 
Review for August, tells us that the last ten years in England 
have been marked by a washing away of literary landmarks 
consequent on the death of the old leaders whose places are as 
yet unfilled, and that only the fervor of the young versemen 
lately become prominent redeems the decade from the charge 
of poverty of spirit. Without being unduly querulous, Mr. 
Gosse is somewhat discontented. He finds that the athletic 
ideal, which has crowded every other to the wall, is shown 
in literature by “the excessive and unwieldy preponderance 
of the novel”—a form of reading found more restful than 
history or philosophy by the man of healthily tired muscles. 
Some novels are less bad than others, and when Mr, Rud- 
yard Kipling came “like a god out of India,” the effect of 
his coming was to widen the field of fiction. But of the 
novel zs a vehicle for intellectual activity Mr. Gosse is con- 
temptuous, averring that it demands no training, bows to no 
tradition, has no dignity or value apart from the skill with 
which it is told, and is not amenable to criticism. By im- 
plication he makes us feel that it hardly rises to the dignity 
of a worthy subject for the critic's pen. In short, Mr. Gosse, 
who is a poet, finds in the spiritual quality of recent English 
poetry the most encouraging intellectual phenomenon of the 
decade. ; 

Mr. James Lane Allen, who is a novelist, treats the novel 
with a courtesy very different from Mr. Gosse’s burly scorn. 
His brilliant essay in the current Atlantic Monthly, on “ Two 
Principles in Recent American Fiction,” cannot fail to com- 
mand the admiring, if occasionally dissentient, consideration 
of everybody who wishes to understand the present predica- 
ment of our fiction. Incidentally Mr. Allen refutes the im- 
plication that worthy criticism cannot grow up around the 
novel, by giving us an especially penetrating and absorbing 
piece of work on that theme. Such grapes are not gathered 
from thistles. 

Mr. Allen undoubtedly has science at his back in assum- 
ing, as he does, the existence in the art of the world of a 
Feminine Principle whose characteristics are refinement, 
delicacy and grace, with the secondary traits of smallness, 
rarity and tact or premeditated action, as well as of a Mas- 
culine Principle whose characteristics are virility, strength 
and massiveness, with the secondary traits of largeness, ob- 
viousness and instinctive or primary action. We can assent 
to the proposition that in the art-history of the Anglo-Saxon 
these two tendencies have been exhibited successively by 
turns, and that only in the art of literature and the mind of 
Shakespeare have both principles been wholly represented 
and fully reconciled in one man. We must admit, too, that 
the Feminine Principle has been most authoritative in Amer- 
ican literature during the last thirty years—“The Age of 
the Carved Cherry-Stones ” according to the essayist, —even 
if we think Mr. Allen hasty in saying that we as a nation 
have never handled the Masculine Principle in fiction as 
successfully as the Feminine, and never with as much suc- 
cess as our English kinsmen. In comparison with the en- 
tire bulk of American fiction previous to 1870, whichis small, 


Poe, Cooper and Hawthorne at his strongest possibly rep- 
resent as high a percentage of force as the fiction of con- 
temporaneous England can show. It is obvious, also, to 
the least careful student of current fiction, that the suprem- 
acy ot the fragile, the ultra refined and the bloodless in our 
novels has passed away. What does not yet appear is the 
quality of the ruling principle which is to support these 
things. 

Do the principles Mr. Allen posits entirely cover the 
ground traversed by the art of the world? Human life 
wouid not be the problem it is, were it not complicated with 
infinity. The division of humanity into men and women 
does not always hold in the sphere of the mind, for it takes 
no account of the fact that we often encounter a sane intelli- 
gence, healthily housed in a sound body, but not exhibiting 
the characteristic mental bias of either sex. So, too, the 
division of the animating principles of art on the broad line 
of masculine and feminine quality leaves out of considera- 
tion the possibility that these qualities are not the ultimate 
ones in art. To Mr. Allen, however, it seems quite clear 
that the new fiction is more masculine and more passion- 
ate; that it seeks the strong, the obvious, the instructive, 
and is a movement “away from the summits of life, down- 
ward toward the bases of life”"—in brief, that the Masculine 
Principle is reasserting itself in our fiction. 

Part of this may well be true without involving the truth 
of the whole. A minor reason for questioning if we are 
about to see a revival of the big, the massive, the instinctive, 
in fiction is the fact that we have hardly outlived our na- 
tional self consciousness. This quality is incompatible with 
the simplicity that such a period demands. This is where 
Whitman fails in being the cosmic poet his devotees believe 
him, for the Cosmos is indifferent to its own inclusiveness, or 
unaware of it. This, too, is the point where certain men of 
the new school are vulnerable, for they aim at appearing 
virile writers, rather than at being virile artists. Granting, 
however, that our self-consciousness in art may be on the 
point of passing, what is driving it away? There are two 
conditions, either of which might do away withit. The first 
is the coming to pass of that definite cleavage of society into 
distinct social, moral and intellectual strata which has taken 
place in England, classifying the individual so thoroughly 
that he is forever absolved from the need of examining and 
classifying himself. The second is simply the discovery of 
our souls. We know that the first condition has not arrived, 

M. Maeterlinck has recently reminded us that there are 
certain easily verifiable periods in history, when the soul of 
man rises nearer to the surface of life than is its wont, and 
informs existence and its pale reflection in the arts with a pe- 
culiar tenderness and splendor. He professes to find much 
evidence for believing that an epoch of this kind is just at 
hand. If this were really true, would not the coming of such 
a period in literature, especially if it followed close upon a 
season of over-refinement and hyper-fastidiousness, be 
marked by the increase of masculinity and vigor and the 
broadening of the field of art which Mr. Allen signals, but 
not at all by the movement away from the summits of life 
of which he is possibly over-sure? _ If we were to assume 
that the new. movement in fiction were fundamentally in the 
direction of increased spirituality, we should expect to find 
fiction at once expanding in thedirection of greater massive- 
ness and force, for an access of spirit implies sturdiness, not 
attenuation, of body. We suspect hysteria where spirit is 


not adequately supported by flesh. We should also expect, 
however, that, while the field of fiction was broadened, this 
increased material would be treated with greater penetration 
and more lift. , 
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Is it not possible that the problem of literary greatness is 
simpler than it has been supposed? Mr. Allen finds its 
solution in the rare and perfect union of the two principles 
he describes, in the combination of virility and refinement, 
of strength ‘and delicacy, of massiveness and grace. An 
easier formula would be: An eye for life, the artist’s hand, 
the prophet’s soul. Curiously enough these are the con- 
spicuous endowments of the man to whom the essayist pays 
in closing the highest tribute in his gift. In Kipling's “ Re- 
cessional” Mr. Allen finds inseparably inwrought with per- 
fect balance and perfect harmony both the masculine and 
the feminine principle. But to many it will seem that there 
is even more in the poem than this, for it is an utterance 
straight from the soul which is beyond and outside these 
things. It is not only because Kipling represents in gen- 
eral “the utmost expression of the Masculine Principle,” nor 
because he has accomplished the fusion which Mr. Allen 
finds in the “ Recessional,” that he is deservedly the idol 
and the captain of the younger generation of American 
writers and readers, The union for which he stands is 
deeper even than that claimed. The warring elements 
which his art fuses are the body and the soul. He speaks 
for and deals with Man, the entity, creature of sense and 
spirit, victim of this life and conqueror of the next. He is 
great fundamentally because for him both worlds exist with 
equal actuality. And besides this all other things that go 
to make an artist have been added unto him. So it comes 
that we would gladly believe him the earnest of the new fic- 
tion, American or English, for he is the first of his genera- 
tion, not to talk of, but actually to realize and make vividin 
literature, the entire scope of life and the vast swing of man 
from Eden to the Pit and back again. 


CorNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 





Literature 
Senator Lodge on Certain Heroes 
Certain Accepted Heroes, and Other Essays in Literature and Politics. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. Harper & Bros. 

_. THe Massacuusetts SENATOR is well known as one who 
has the courage of his opinions, and in this volume of essays 
his courage is displayed on various fields. He finds, for in- 
stance, no heroes in Homer, no truth in Shakespeare's por- 
trayal of the last Plantagenet, no substance in the English 
claim to the English language, and no excessive purity in 
English elections. He has decided views as to the poetic 
ability of Chatterton ; talks pleasantly of Dr. Holmes, and is 
therein at his best ; discourses, by invitation of the Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa, on Liberal "Education, and makes a very 
just point as to the moral risk, to young men of the student 
age, of a highly developed critical faculty—the mischievous 
faculty of the universal negative. He has a genealogical 
skit on the Isle of Jersey as the home of the Cabots, and a 
senatorial skit on the advantages of a strong Foreign Policy. 
Thus ranging a varied territory of “ fresh woods and pas- 
tures new,” he makes it clear enough that the ager Americanus 
is quite satisfactory, though not sufficient, forhim. In much 
that is claimed by the Senator, good Americans will back up 
his claim for all it is worth. 

That the Homeric people were of a primitive type, their 
ideals not high, is among the first discoveries made by every 

ung “‘ and stout Cortez, when, with eagle eyes,” he gazes 
into the blue mists of that admirable ocean of song. One 
almost wonders that Mr. Lodge should indulge himself in an 
excursion into the wilderness of the universal negative to 
prove that Achilles with his defensive armor was no better 
than he should be—no better, say, than a modern ball play- 
er, with defensive eye, nose, chin, chest, and knee armor on, 
no braver than any other American savage in his war paint, 
and far below the heroes of Gettysburg. It has been demon- 
strated, also, that Richard III was probably better than he 
was painted ; that Shakespeare, with his inimitable art, was 
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only a poet possessing small claim as a specialist in English 
history. It is true that he has fitted the Richard of the stage 
—for a long time to come, at any rate—with certain fierce fea- 
tures, savage manners and a hump, and we shall have to bear 
with this unflattering mask of a king until a more genial his- 
toric temper has thrust Shakespeare from the stage. But the 
boys will understand. In marshalling the evidence by which, 
like Davy Crockett’s coon, the unhistoric Richard shall of 
his own accord come down from the tree before Mr. Lodge 
fires again, the author is at his best. He advances a new paral- 
lel and creates a prejudice in the affirmative—a politic and 
clever Richard being the affirmative. It is Shakespeare who 
lies under the historic ban, and Shakespeare has of late be- 
come a fair and shining mark for us all—for all who dwell in 
the shadow of the universal negative. Poor fellow—claim- 
ing nothing, not even that he was himself, much less that he 
was not Bacon—he has been the victim of all men’s claims. 
But we all love him still. Even Mr. Lodge loves him, For 
while the poet paints the historic Richard in lurid colors, 
making a remorseless usurper, a devil incarnate of the Peo- 
ple’s King, whose life was really a long struggle against the 
bosses, against Warwick the “ King Maker ” and the wicked 
nobles, he also shows him as a man of such ability and pow- 
er, such force of will and dauntless courage, that when the 
supreme moment comes, says Mr, Lodge, the popular sym- 
pathy is with him. The applause and cheers of the “ boys ” 
who greet the final scene are “ not for the respectable Rich- 
mond, but for him who kills five Richmonds, who enacts 
more wonders than a man, and who dies King of England, 
hemmed in by enemies, as full of valor as of royal blood, 
desperate in courage as in all else, fighting grimly to the last 
like a true Plantagenet.” 

Since Mr. Lowell, in 1867, in his memorable introduction 
to the second series of “The Biglow Papers,” took occasion 
to establish the English origin of certain words now in use in 
New England, and supposed to have originated there, it has 
been a fashion among scholars to glean after him, and it has 
long been an established fact that some hundreds of terse, 
clean-cut words and idioms, once supposed to be pure 
Yankee, are only Yorkshire, or Londonese—at any rate good 
English, so that we may do “ chores ” or go “ gunning,” or 
sit before the “ fire-dogs,” explore “ cricks,” tumble into the 
‘run ” and “ drownd,” if we like, in the ‘old pure English 
undefiled. Mr. Lodge ventures upon the same hunt in Shakes- 
peare for Americanisms of this sort, and makes a very reada- 
ble thing of it. We all follow him intelligently and sympa- 
thetically when he claims that no such thing exists as the 
Queen’s English. When so many boys came away from the 
old homestead they brought all their belongings with them, 
and a share in the English of the “ Virgin Queen ” was one 
of these. The right to multiply it, divide it, hang, diaw 
and quarter it, was unquestionably theirs. The truth is, 
they brought away the pure gold, and hid it away in the cor- 
ners of New England and elsewhere. It is perennially turn- 
ing up in the rural districts. It is often rusty and abraided 
and clipped at the edges. It has touched the teeths of many 
of the sons of men—Scotch, Hibernian, Italian. Mr. Lodge 
waxes indignant at the thought that all English must owe 
fealty to the Londoner, or that Londonese should be the 
touchstone for the colonial metal. But he needn’t be troubled 
so long as America makes the dictionaries. 

A bit of this tendency to get up wind mills for his own di- 
version is perhaps Mr. Lodge’s chief weakness. A true 
Senatorial weakness, however, as he shows in a large way 
when he comes to deal with our foreign policy. Here he 
states clearly, and without much overdrawing the picture, 
the great pressure in European money centres to seek new 
fields for the use of capital, and the manifest policy of for- 
eign governments to back up all capital so invested, whether 
in outlying colonies, prospective colonies, or weakly de- 
fended posts on the frontiers of civilization. There are two 


well-defined policies advocated to meet this outside pressure, 
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so far as the American continent is concerned. Mr. Lodge 
does not state them correctly. One asks the United States 
to oppose the pressure by a counter-pressure towards other. 
continents, an extension of our territory, accompanied by 
bluster, threats, trickery, dishonor. He would meet interfer- 
ence with interference. The other is the old method of the 
Monroe doctrine, advocated since 1820, and recently rein- 
forced by Mr. Cleveland in his famous message. Simply 
stated, it means non-interference on the American continent 
by any government abroad, and non-interference abroad by 
our government; ample protection of our citizens and sub- 
jects elsewhere, who may be employed in legitimate ways; 
steady, and, if necessary, armed alliance with our independ- 
ent neighbors at home to preserve their independence and 
our own, Under this policy we are entitled with honor to 
accept whatever additional territory may come to us without 
the application of force or fraud: Canada, if the Canadians 
wish it and can reconcile the act with their obligations to 
England; Cuba, under like conditions with Spain; the Ha- 
waiian Islands, if we want colonial or territorial depend- 
ents, or any more Sugar Trust Senators of one-horse states 
to paralyze Congress Under this policy we have 
‘* In this world of sugar'd lies” 

held our own very steadily, often restating the policy in its 
varying phases, but—except in one or two instances—keep- 
ing to it with commendable honesty. We have held our own 
abroad also by peaceful methods, and have acquired a moral 
influence beyond that of England or any land by the quiet, 
pervasive, powerful current of free political ideals. Our great 
and successful republic, with all its weaknesses, has set the old 
world a-thrill with eagerness to discover the republic’s secret 
and to apply it, with such variations as may suit their condi- 
tions and eliminate our errors. 

Foremost among the nations of the old world to feel this 
lively thrill was England herself, the daughter, and no longer 
the mother, of the great republic. Her party of progress, 
through which inch by inch her gains have come, finds no 
more inspiring example than ours. From the same source 
of inspiration, France, hampered as she is by old traditions 
and hedged in among kings, has repeatedly struggled up in- 
to a republic, fallen only to rise again stronger and better, 
and never for a moment, since Franklin and Lafayette and 
Tocqueville, has she ceased tolook upon America as her ideal 
—America, with all its faults, with all its undigested, alien 
population, with all its ports still open to the ills of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. While thus powerful abroad, we were 
never so well able to protect ourselves at home; never so 
strong, while we pursue the path of honor and international 
courtesy, to sustain the pressure which Mr. Lodge has so 
vividly pictured, without the tricky methods in the Hawaiian 
Isles which Mr. Cleveland balked; without the unfraternal 
and indefensible methods of the Cuban Junta which he so 
effectually blocked. It was without a soldier and without a 
gun that the Napoleonic clutch was lifted from Mexico, and 
a sister republic grew up beside us. Since the Venezuelan 
message, delivered with firmness, with sternness, even with 
righteous wrath, no European capitalist would invest in 
Cuba with the hope of inducing his government to land an 
army there to break the spirit of the people into taxable 
docility. The islands of the Mexican Gulf and the Caribbean 
Sea can now be left to work out their own salvation. The 
Nicaraguan Canal and the Isthmus will never owe fealty to 
aforeignthrone. The gold fields of Venezuela will be given 
over to their rightful owners under the peaceful methods of 
arbitration, and the United States, in receiving the thanks 
and not the territory of a sister republic, will indicate the 
high and shining path of honor in international relations. 

A home policy, an American policy, which should also be, 
as it has ever been, our best foreign policy—if Mr. Lodge 
would only master its details—is easy and safe, wholesome 
and profitable and highly honorable. 
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‘6 A Son of the Old Dominion ”’ 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

It 1s surprising what rich material for historic fiction is af- 
forded by the colonial records of the thirteen original states, 
especially the records of the jolly days of good King George 
just at the peep o’ day of the Revolution, say in the stirring 
years of the great Indian War of Andrew Lewis and Lord 
Dunmore. The mere rehearsal of the events of these days 
as historical facts becomes infinitely charming in the pages of 
the New England historian who has made a specialty of them 
and embalmed them in a narrative brilliant in charm and 
style. In the realm of romance, Mrs. Catherwood has 
shown the true miner’s instinct in digging for this invisible 
gold and weaving its threads and glints into her Canadian 
and Indian romances—a gleaner in the field of Cooper. Re- 
plete with adventure, with daring escapade and almost in- 
credible achievement in the face of what seemed insurmount- 
able difficulties, this period of our history was a mere “ place 
of skulls "—and empty skulls at that—until the skilled hand, 
the trained eye of the alert historian one day discovered 
treasures of incident and poetry, great human passions at play, 
immense values at stake and a vividly dramatic backgrcund, 
in the effective realization of which genuine masterpieces 
were produced by Prescott and his followers. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has been quick to see and to realize 
the artistic possibilities of old Virginia before the Revolu- 
tion. Hercharming romance selects the years 1774 78 for its 
period, and the Potomac region and Williamsburg and West 
Virginia for its environing circumstance. A medley of gal- 
lant red-coats and warriors in blue-and buff move upon her 
animated stage, across which, too, lovely colonial women 
flit in stomacher and brocade—Madam Washington and 
Milady Dunmore among them. The central figures of the 
Poythress family—the “ Madam,” the Colonel, the two fasci- 
nating, highly individualized daughters and Rolfe Poythress 
—form one of the most picturesque groups in recent fiction, 
true to the life in costume and speech; and Mrs. Harrison 
has caught to a remarkable degree the little tricks and quips 
of language and gesture characteristic of the time. The 
semi-historical canvas is illuminated by the grand figures of 
Washington and Lord Fairfax of Greenway Court, scenes at 
Mt. Vernon and Valley Forge, balls in the provincial capital 
and the story of a thrilling deed of darkness furnishing the 
underplot of the story. Everything is singularly in keeping 
with the period, the only artistic fault of the book being the 
long-lasting doubt as to which of the two noble young men 
is really the hero, and the only botanical one being the rather 
risky assertion that the magnolia grows wild in West Vir- 
ginia. 





‘¢ The Letters of Victor Hugo to His Family °’ 
To Ste.-Beuve, and Others. Edited by P. Meurice. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


‘“‘No ONE understands me then—not even you, Pavie: 
whom I, however, understand so well, you whose mind is so 
lofty and indulgent!” This was the constant cry of Victor 
Hugo’s youth, manhood and old age: the homme malcompris 
whose incessant evolution from change to change, from 
youth to senility, from poet to politician, from singer to 
thunderer went on for more than eighty years, and finally 
ended only with the roses of his last May. Is it any wonder 
that “no one understood” this huge intellectual cosmos, 
which began its circle of activities at sixteen and rounded 
them off with sixty or eighty volumes of multifarious per- 
formance of the most self.contradictory nature? In a let- 
ter to Ste.-Beuve, Hugo strikes the true keynote of his own 
character and his multiple inconsistencies :—‘ How little 
you understand my character, Sainte Beuve : you have al- 
ways thought me ruled by my head, whereas I am guided by 
my heart. To love, and to need Jove and friendship * * * 


is the principle of my existence, whether in joy or grief, be- 
You have 


fore the world or in private, heart-whole or not. 








never recognized this sufficiently in me, and {this account: 
for more than one signal mistake in your estimate of me, so 
kindly in other respects.” 

ss !t was this immense heart, this feminine side of Hugo’s 
capricious nature, on which Balzac lays so much stress, that 
perpetually got him into trouble. Love and Hate were the 
twin foundation pillars of his career. To do what he liked 
was the point of his life, whether this appetency appealed 
to or against Cesar. First of all, his emotions must be 
wrought up to a white heat, and then his intellect began to 
sparkle and throw off those magnificent flashes which took 
the form of lyric, drama, vision, romance, pamphlet, beneath 
which the heart pulsates like a hammer, sending out sono- 
rous reverberations. And this is why Hugo is always a rhet- 
orician, the man of feeling, the image-maker whose phrases 
are sculptured in indelible forms, the man of heart who must 
first feel before he can write, and who finds it impossible to 
set down things in cold blood. Carlyle is his nearest ana- 
logue in English, unless we add the ever-burning, ever-glow- 
ing Ruskin, whose phosphorescent nature would kindle and 
sparkle even under water. 

This large volume of admirable letters thus becomes an 
essential commentary, an indispensable light, on Hugo's 
literary career, so complex, so unintelligible without it; let- 
ters to father and mother, to wife and children, to literary 
friends and passing acquaintances, unstudied, impulsive, 
warm from the heart, destitue of rhetoric, tender, complain- 
ing, or grateful, as the case may be. The picture revealed 
is that of an earnest-minded, intensely affectionate, loyal 
and loving nature subject to an infinity of moods and varia- 
tions of which the letters are the daily barometric record. 
The temperature is always high: following such a nature ‘is 
following the equator. The tropics lie on every hand, and 
even the ice burns. Hugo reveals himself as the devoted 
husband, the playful, tender-hearted father, the eager, un- 
selfish friend, the indulgent critic. The letters are side- 
lights furnished unconsciously by the man himself for the 
illustration of his life and works, now that this vast opus is 
definitely closed. The selection made furnishes invaluable 
clues to mysteries of conduct and composition, to entangle- 
ments, friendships, hostilities Why Hugo could begin 
Bourbon and end Republican, could worship deities so dif. 
ferent in his complex Pantheon as Napoleon, Louis XVIII, 
Louis Philippe, Lamartine and Chateaubriand, may be un- 
derstood better, perhaps, from these excellently translated 
glimpses of him in his letters than from any other source. 





*¢ Evolution and Religion’’ 
By John Bascom. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 


THOSE WERE good old times when Moses could sit com- 
fortably down and write, “‘In six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth,” unmindful of higher criticism and the laws of 
evolution; when he could even record his own death, with 
no fear of calling in question his identity or precipitating a 
theory of the “ annotations of later scribes.” He perceived 
that the earth was the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof, and 
wrote accordingly. Now, alas, the man who would write of God 
and nature has no such literary freedom. He must reckon 
with an uncanny something, called Science, which, if he 
upholds it, seems a foe of the Revealed Word, and, if he 
affects to ignore it, twitches ever at his sleeve, whispering, 
“© What are you going to do about 4/7?” 

It is perhaps too much to say that the feud between 
science and religion is the fault of those who have been 
most troubled about it—namely, small men. But certain it 
is that the greater thinkers have been little concerned to 
reconcile facts. Moses said “The Lord,” and there was no 
questioning. Herbert Spencer says “The Unknowable,” 
and again there is no question. Darwin is not anxious to 
square his theory of life with Biblical authority. Jesus 
used the facts of nature to illustrate his words, bringing 
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miracles to bear upon doubt, sometimes, but never doubt 


upon miracles, The great scientists and the greater spirit- 
ual natures have been curiously at one in this matter, 
securely unconcerned about reconciling truth. But most of 
us can rank ourselves in neither class of greatness. We are 
simply the average man. The Scriptures, first and last, have 
caused us a deal of trouble. When we are not puzzling 
over Jonah or the walls of Jericho, we are wondering why a 
God of Love created sin or permits injustice. So we have 
“‘ Scientific Theism” and “ Faith and Dogma” and “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” and so on to Mr. John 
B.iscom’s “ Evolution and Religion,” the sub-title of which, 
‘“‘ Or, Faith as a Complete Part of a Cosmic System,” ren- 
ders somewhat too obvious, perhaps, the drift of the 200 
pages that follow. Obviousness is not, however, a common 
fault with Mr. Bascom. His abstruse theme and technical 
terms do not tend to easy reading. The style does not 
lack concreteness, and figures abound; but the concrete 
and the abstract fail, somehow, to cohere. The effect is a 
curious sense of imperfect collaboration, as if two men 
—one with a leaning toward philosophy, the other toward 
poetry—had tried to work in harmony. When once the 
reader has accepted the responsibility of making connections, 
and learned to follow the philosopher with careful, even step, 
keeping a wary eye ahead for disconcerting figures, his 
chief difficulty is overcome. 

The theme of Mr. Bascom’s book—the essential unity of 
matter and spirit, or of the natural and supernatural—assumes, 
as does all his writing, the close, organic relation of all life, 
physicaland metaphysical. Treated in the light of this 
thought, even the time-worn questions of miracles and free 
will take on vital freshness. To certain readers the book 
will come as an inspiration. Those who have doubtedlittle, 
or only superficialiy, may “find brief solace here, as I have 
done.” But those of us who have doubted long, or who have 
not doubted at all, will wonder, as we follow its logic, what 
the book can really give. Shall anyone prove for my infin- 
itesimal soul that the Lord of all the earth does right, or in- 
sult the godlike with anything less than God himself? Iam 
the worm that crawls at my feet, with dull glow. Iam the 
stars that swing through space. “ And I say to mankind, Be 
not anxious about God. * * * I hear and behold God 
in every object, yet understand God not in the least. * * * 
When the Psalm sings instead of the singer, when the script 
preaches instead of the preacher, when the pulpit descends 
and goes instead of the carver that carved the supporting ° 
desk, * * * when a university course convinces like a slum- 
bering woman and child convince”—then shall I fill my shel- 
ves with logical proofs that truth is true. Then shall be 
assigned to them a place of honor with Dante and Shakes- 
peare and the Hebrew Scriptures. 





*¢ The Sign of the Wooden Shoon’”’ 
By Marshall Mather. Frederick Warne & Co. 


‘**ELIJAH’—yes. Well, it’s a good name. Do you know 
what it signifies?’ said the Vicar. ‘* Hard wark, an’ plenty on’t 
—leastways, that’s what it signifies to me,” replied Elijah, with- 
out looking up. The most striking figure in these dialect-ridden 
Lancashire sketches, Elijah, was the village clogger; in other 
words, he made and repaired the wooden-soled foot-gear of the 
faciory operatives, who largely constitu:ed the moorland parish of 
H-atherlow. His shop. with its sign of the wooden shoon, was 
the resort of all who did not frequent the Sheaf and Sickle; and 
its whitewashed walls were covcred with lithographs of ‘‘ teetotal”’ 
orators, cut by Elijah from the temperance papers, Elijah and 
Asenath begat Samuel, who was crippled and, like his pct song- 
bird, imprisoned in an iron frame. Oae night ‘*God’s kindly 
hand unfastened the hasps of Samuel’s cage,” and the bereaved 
father, maddened with grief, beat it into a shapeless mass. An- 
other character, Yeb, who lived on his daughter’s earnings, was 
‘*noan a perfessor,” which meant, in the eyes of the villagers, 
that he could do what he liked and no one could speak to him. 
He came home from the taveri ‘‘sharp fresh,”” and mauled his 















wife with his iron-shod shoe, and beat his beautiful daughter. who 
wanted to marry, with a strap. The grim passion and brutality 
of Heatherlow life are pathetically blended with superstition and 
religiosity and bigotry. There is a weirdly satanic person called 
‘*Owd Harry” (a mad Sir Uchtred and Caliban rolled ineffectually 
into one), who has fits, interspersed with Scriptural quotations and 
prayers to the devil, The proudest man among them is hum- 
bled by the sin of his daughter, whom he sought to deprive of her 
‘*chance child”’ at the time of its birth, meanwhile piously pray- 
ing that the mother's life might be spared. Here, as in the other 
sketches, the dilemma is distinctly stated : he could keep his pride 
at the cost of his daughter, or he could keep his daughter if he 
chose to restore her child. Mr. Mather never loiters or trifles. 

One is compelled to see the intolerable pathos of Lancashire 
character. Although this is relieved to a degree by the ebullition of 
laconic humor or ready, defiant wit, and by the scent of heather, the 
book is essentia'ly tragedy of the deepest dye, and as such is sad- 
dening. It lends itself easily to reading aloud; and if it does not 
make a blunt, straightforward appeal to the tear glands, it is be- 
cause of no disillusionizing harshness or self-consciousness of 
style. To be sure, Mr. Mather does not always choose the simple, 
convincing word: a dog frolics within the ‘‘ precincts” of a dis- 
tant farm, and one comes within the ‘‘ zone” of a maiden’s ‘*‘in- 
toxicating ’’ charm; but, for the most part, he keeps in touch with 
reality, and his soundings of human nature are far from shallow. 
If there is a cloud or line of weakness on a girl’s face, he is sure 
to find it. And tight shoes do not satisfy him; there must be 
bleeding feet. Notwithstanding the economy and restraint with 
which he uses his materials, one could wish that he did not bait 
his little tragedies with so many physical horrors. Even Dickens 
did not dwell exclusively on the maimed, the sick and the dying. 
Mr. Mather would speak to a wider audience than the hysterical 
if he dealt less lavishly with these cheap, melodramatic properties. 
The success of Ian Maclaren was no criterion of what other par- 
sons can do; and the slightest concession on Mr. Mather’s part to 
kailyard lacrimosity, aside from defeating his own ends, will unfit 
him, if indeed he has any conspicuous fitness, fur serving Lanca- 
shire as Mr. Hardy has served Wessex, Mr. Quiller-Couch, Corn- 
wall, or Mr. Barrie, Scotland. 


‘ 





‘* A Political Primer ”’ 
For New York State and City. By Adele M. Fielde. The Macmillan 
Co. 


THE APPROACH of the first election under the greater New 
York charter makes particularly timely the publication of this little 
work, which gives a pretty full account of the machinery of the 
new city government, its mode of working, and the relations of 
the city with the state and Federal governments. It is in the 
form of a catechism, but the questions are such as would be likely 
to occur to an intelligent layman ‘‘ outside of politics,” and the 
answers frequently cover several pages. The worstof our system 
of government is that it isso complicated that few can understand 
it thoroughly who do not devote their lives to politics. A perusal 


prehension of the nature and functions of township, ward, county 
and state governments. Abundant maps show the location and 
boundaries of the counties, the Senate districts of the state and of 
New York and Kings counties, the new city of New York with its 
five boroughs, the council districts of the new city, the wards of 
the boroughs of Manhattan and of Brooklyn, the judicial districts 
of the state, the municipal court districts of Manhattan and the 
Bronx and of Brooklyn, the Congressional districts of the state, 
and the Congressional and Assembly districts of New York 
County. 

The matters that are most fully discussed in the text are the 
naturalization laws, county and town governments, the Senate 
and Assembly of the state, the State Executive, taxation, the new 
city government of New York (18 pages), the courts, state and 
municipal (15 pages), Congress and the Federal electoral system 
(22 pages). Primary elections, and the frauds practised at them, 
are described on pages 74-76. The author avoids all contro- 
versial matter, and preserves. a thoroughly impartial and imper- 
sonal attitude throughout. 





THE Tsar has ordered the drafting of a decree providing for 
the introduction of free compulsory education for all classes of his 
subjects. This resolution is strongly opposed in Government 
circles, where education is considered the chief cause of Nihilism. 









of Miss Fielde’s primer will give the reader at least a general com-- 
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Fiction 


Dr. CONAN DOYLE has never done anything much better than 
the opening chapters of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,” in which the hero, choos- 
ing between an invitation to return to France and an intimation 
that it might be better for him to stay away, lands at night upon 
the French coast, loses his path in a marsh, stumbles into a nest 
of conspirators, and is caught along with them in the meshes of 
his wily uncle, the police agent. The scene in which he lies under 
the murderous thumb of Toussac is one of the most thrilling that 
Dr. Doyle’s surgical imagination has conjured up. But the love 
affairs of the romantic Sibylle and the faint-hearted Lesage do not 
furnish a sufficient relief to the scenes of intrigue and military pa- 
rade that follow; and we must regard it as a mistake to keep the 
hero’s English love off the stage until the end. Dr. Doyle’s con- 
ception of Napoleon, and of the possibilities of his projected in- 
vasion of England, are interesting though not consistent, and carry 
the reader through several chapters in which the hero and his at- 
fairs are of secondary account; but, though the work never sinks. 
to du'ness, and though the dénozment is brought about with a 
cleverly contrived surprise, one is disappointed, because the pace 
set at the beginning is not kept up. On the whole, however, 
‘* Uncle Bernac’”’ must be reckoned among the most readable nov- 
els of the season. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


@a 


SINCE countless thousands read the books of Edna Lyall, and 
weep and rejoice over them, it must be acknowledged that her 
stories have a valid reason of existence. Those whom they horrify 
by their platitudes, unreality and wonderful technique are not ob- 
liged to read them—that is, unless they are professional reviewers. 
One of these can boast, with the modest exultation of the martyr, 
that he has struggled manfully through nearly the whole of this 
lady’s latest book, ‘* Wayfaring Men," which is a mixture of the 
stage, society, hypocrisy, knavery, exposure, love, unhappy mar- 
riage and pining for freedom, and of married bliss and the joys of 
parenthood. The different ingredients come in layers, as do those 
of certain kinds of cake. It would be unjust to Miss Lyall to ac- 
cuse her of deliberately writing down to her public. She evidently 
does the best she can, and it happens exactly to str.ke the fancy of 
a far greater number of people than admire Stevenson or Hardy. 
It is said that the pupils in an English institute for young ladies 
am zed their teacher by unanimously voting Edna Lyall their fa- 
vorite author in English literature. But speculation as to the why 
and how of things is vain. Miss Lyallis unquestionably one of the 
‘* popular authors of the day ""—evidently because of the very bad~ 
ness of her work. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


@a. 


MR. JULIAN STURGIS’s ‘‘ The Folly of Pen Harrington” is a 
very amusing story of London society, and more particularly of a 
little coterie therein known as Pen’s Clique—a sort of community 
of Souls. Pen is a girl who carries a latchkey and is the head 
and front of a working-girls’ club; the members of her clique all 
adore her, and they all call each other by their first names; and 
some of them have brains and others haven't, while still others 
have a social axe to grind. Pen picks up what the Duchess calls 
a ‘*’cello-man,” to drop him on the morrow for a great African 
explorer, who wins her fancy and gets mixed up with her pet 
lamb in the working-girls’ club. It is all very amusing, though 
some reviewers have discovered a serious sice to the story, not the 
least entertaining creation being Lady Linda, who wants to know 
what's the name of ‘‘ the great cat thing with the riddle in Egypt,"” 
and cleverly remarks of a man who is said to ‘‘ know all about 
women,” that he ‘‘ knows all the French proverbs about women.” 
(D Appleton & Co.)——A voLuMs of *: Columbia Stories,” by 
Albert Payson Terhune, deals with student life at that institution 
when it was still domiciled in Madison Avenue, as Columbia Col- 
lege. (G. W. Dillingham.)——THE AUTHOR of the delightful 
‘** Artie” has followed up his success with a bundle of sketches of 
‘* Pink Marsh.”’ the colored boot-black in a Chicago barber-shop. 
The thing is not badly done, but Mr. Ade has not repeated his 
first succe:s. (Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 


@aA. 


ELLA MACMAHON’s ‘‘ The Touchstone of Life’’ may come 
with somewhat of a shock to those who have but recently read of 
the progression of the Colonial Premiers to London, and of the 
patriotic love feasts on the occasion of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee, for it deals with the disaffection of one of Her Majesty's 
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colonies, called by the author New Britain But it deals also with 
love and manhood, and is a capital story throughout. It is not the 
least of the author’s merits that in her pictures. of men she does 
not betray her own sex; or is Ella MacMahon merely a pen-name, 
and has the usual custom been reversed for once? However that 
may be, ‘‘ The Touchstone of Life” is a most readable story. (F. 
A. Stokes Co.)——-IN HER PREFACE to ‘‘ The Philosopher of 
Driftwood,’’ Mrs. Jenness Miller informs the reader that ‘‘ the pro- 
fession of novelist was that chosen by me years ago.” Circum- 
stances forced her to devote herself to physical culture and dress 
improvement, and circumstances were kinder to her than she knew. 
Her novel demonstrates that she has neither the gift of the story- 
teller, nor even his technical equipment. It is simply unreadable. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Jenness Miller Publications.) 


@a. 


*«* A WRITER OF FICTION,”’ by Clive Holland, is one of the 
novels that might easily be good, if only they were good for some- 
thing: It is well written, but it has either too much or too little 
moral purpose for the ends of literature. We are made acquainted 
at length. with the horrible suffering of John March Cardew, a 
once successful novelist who has lost his popularity and can no 
longer find publishers. He has a wife and family, of course, and 
about the time that the stress of poverty drives Mrs. Cardew to 
take in sewing, her husband dies, leaving in the publishers’ hands 
the manuscript of an ‘‘advanced”’ story, which he had written 
in a fitof desperation. His wife comes upon a few pages of the 
story and is horrified. She seeks the publishers, refuses an offer 
of 300/, and royalties for the manuscript, which she carries home 
and burns with a glad smile. This is intended to be a moral 
triumph, but somehow it is inadequate in comparison with all the 
suffering that has led up to it. (Copeland-& Day.) 


@a. 


THE GADSHILL EDITION of the Works of Charles Dickens has 
already been mentioned in these pages. It has ali the qualities 
that should make it welcome—fine paper, excellent print, a binding 
that opens to the hand with generous readiness, and, last but 
certainly not least, the original illustrations by Seymour, Phiz, 
Cruikshank, Leech, Stone and all the others. without which 
Dickens does not seem himself to so many of us. And while we 
are enumerating the good qualities of this desirable edition, we are 
bound to speak of Mr. Andrew Lang's introductions. Mr. Lang 
is connected by many bonds with people that love literature or fol- 
low it as a profession; and in this case the bond between him and 
his readers is that of a common affection for Dickens—perhaps 
one of the strongest and homeliest sentiments in the whole range 
of the world’s literature. Mr. Lang is not blind to his author's 
shortcomings and weaknesses; but out of the fulness of his know- 
ledge he covers them up and, we believe, almost likes him better 
for their sake. We still await his General Introduction to the edi- 
tion, which is to be published ‘‘in one of the later volumes.” 
Meanwhile Vols. X and XI, containing ‘* The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
have appeared, leaving Mr. Lang twenty-one volumes in which to 
redeem his promise. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


@a. 


THOUGH MARKED by the showiness and insincerity which mar 
so much of the would-be artistic work of the modern Hebrew, the 
seven stories comprised in Henry Iliowizi’s ‘‘In the Pale” are 
worth reading. . They profess to be folk-tales of the Russian Jews; 
‘but it is plain that the author bas derived little more than a few 
hints from the ignorant masses of his race, and that the moral 
ideal which he tries to set forth by means of these stories is all his 
own. The pursuit of wealth as a means of grace is no longer (if 
it ever was) an exclusively Hebrew aim, and the Messianic Utopia 
sketched by the head of the Rothschilds in Iliowizi’s tale of :‘ The 
Czar in Rothschild’s Castle’’ is that which every trades-unionist 
and state socialist sets before himself. In ‘‘ Nicholas I and 
Moses Montefiore,’’ the great Jewish philanthropist is made to say 
that Christianity is but a step by which man may attain to universal 
Judaism, which means universal peace, plenty and magnificence. 
The opening story, ‘‘Ezra and Huldah,” deals with the grim 
reality of Russian tyranny; but most of the others are humorous 
or fantastic, ‘‘ The Baal-Shem and his Golem ” telling how a great 
Kabbalist revenged the injuries done to his sect, and the legends 
of ‘‘ The Ten Lost Tribes” and the ‘‘ B’nai Mosheh” being the 
nearest to pure folk-tales.. (Jewish Pub Soc. of America.) 
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London Letter 


By FAR the most widely discussed news of the week, so far as 
literary interests are concerned, is the announcement that, within 
a month or so, there will issue from Printing House Square a 
weekly paper devoted entirely to the claims of letters. Lzterature is 
to be its name, and a right good one, too ; and for editor the pro- 
prietors havechosen Mr. H.D. Traill.. The choice is wise: Mr. Traill 
has wide literary sympathies, and is not associated with any particu- 
lar cligue or ‘‘ group’ of authors. His view is safe to be that of a 
sound, solid critic, who will not be seduced by promising but 
ephemeral movements in literature, and at the same time will not 
refuse welcome to novelty which has the hall-mark of talent. He 
is. in a word, just and open-minded, and will conduct his paper on 
lines that should not readily give cause for complaint. It 1s al- 
ways well that an editor should be a man who has shown himself 
easy in his sympathies, and of an average attitude, rather than a 
brilliant advocate of any particular cause. More than one literary 
paper has failed through the very genius of its presiding spirit. /# 
medio—the proverbis somewhat musty. There is certainly room 
for Literature, if it rise to one half of the possibilities of the occa- 
sion. It has often been said that Ze 7zmes has done very little 
for literature in the last few years, Its reviews, perfunctory and 
bare, have seldom been worthy of the traditions of the first news- 
paper in Europe : indeed, there is scarcely a daily paper in London 
that does not display more knowledge and judgment in its attitude 
toward books. Here is the opportunity for a change of front. 
With the traditions of their house behind them, everything is pos- 
sible to the proprietors... They can easily, if they will, give us a 
literary journal of an entirely different calibre from any now issued 
in England. They can even make of it a literary court to whose 
judgment the taste of the country must accede—a tribunal, if you 
like,—an academy in spirit, if not in name. These be brave 
words, but the possibility is undoubtedly there. Concerning the 
performance there will be a real anxiety among those who are 
jealous for the future of literature in England. 

The staff of Pusch has this week been very considerably strength- 
ened by the accession to the table of Mr. Owen Seaman, perhaps 
the easiest and wittiest of living English satirists. Mr, Seaman 
is a North Country man, and was educated at Shrewsbury and Cam- 
bridge. He is both a cricketer and a waterman, and has written 
merrily of both sports. At Cambridge he published an amusing 
parody, ‘‘ Oedipus the Wreck,” which dealt with a revival of the 
Greek play by the A. D. C., the University Dramatic Club. He has 
since published several volumes of verse, of which the best, per- 
haps, is ‘‘ Horace at Cambridge,” though more attention was 
attracted by ‘‘ The Battle of the Bays.” Apart from the facility 
of his verse, the chief characteristics of Mr. Seaman’s humor are 
its good nature and its judgment. True wit, of course, is always 
well-bred; and yet so few aspirants to the mantle of humor seem 
to appreciate this necessity. Mr. Seaman is always cognizant of 
it, and the excellence of his fooling is centred in his moderation. 
He is a Conservative in politics and in literature, and his special 
aversion is the decadent. Where he hates he can hit, but it is the 
rapier-touch of Hamlet, not the cudgel of a Caliban. His influence 
in literature is altogether healthful. and his new position should 
enable him to realize himself to the full. 

In talking of new wits, however, one must not forget the old. 
The way has been made easier to the present generation by the 
removal of many time-honored stumbling-blocks, and not a little 
in the tact of modern humor is due to Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s admir- 
able example. In their way ‘‘ The Bab Ballads’’ were pioneer 
work; they struck out a new line -in contemporary verse, and it is 
comparatively easy to imitate, now that the tricks of fluency and 
the effect of the rich rhyme are made patent to everyone. It 1s 
pleasant to know that that excel’ent collection of wit and melody 
will hold its own, and that Mr. Gilbert is about to revise it for anew 
and fuller edition. Those who have made any study of the /zbrettz 
of the opera bouffe of the sixties and seventies know how much 

Mr. Gilbert did to inculcate a taste for a better class of ‘‘ verses 
for music.’’ Certainly, he revolutionized light opera, and is the 
literary father of Mr. Adrian Ross, Mr. Harry Greenbank and all 
that company of fluent lyrists. Many of these songs from his operas 
he proposes to include in his new edition. which will, in fact, be a col- 
lection of all his most popular lyrics. He contemplates new illus- 
trations as well. Like Thackeray, he prefers to illustrate his own 
books. This should make a capital volume for the Christmas 


season. , 
The edition of Shakespeare’s Poems, which Mr. George Wynd- 
ham is preparing for Messrs. Methuen will, it is said, be a very 
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important and complete piece of editing indeed. Mr. Wyndham 
has written a very full introduction, dealing not only with the 
personality of Shakespeare as figured in the poems, but (and this 
especially) with the literary execution and the variety of the verse- 
forms. The editor is of that class of critic, unfortunately too rare, 
which believes that we should ce content to enjoy a thing of beauty 
for its own sake, without seeking perpetual opportunities for par- 
-allelism, annotation and the heavy intrusion of alien ingenuity. 
He seeks therefore rather to help the reader to appreciation, than 
‘to overwhelm him with erudition. This does not, however, pre- 
vent him from following up to the end any trail that seems likely 
to add to the reader’s enjoyment of the Poems, and a wealth of 
good judgment will, I am told, be found condensed in his notes. 
The book, it is announced, will be published in the course of the 
present autumn. 


LONDON, 24 Sept., 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Uplifting Art and Literature 


Mr. HERMAN JuSTI, Chief of the Bureau of Promotion and 

Publicity, is sending out a circular, one-half of which is here 
reprinted :— 
_ ‘The 11th and 12th days of October have been designated by 
the management of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition as Au- 
thors’ and Artists’ Days, and on these days it is proposed to hold 
a meeting of these two distinguished classes of brainworkers at 
Nashville. 

** The convocation was. undertaken by men and women who 
had in view the elevating of the literary and artistic standards of 
the country and especially of the South. The tendency of the day 
is to organization, but there is another tendency more manifest in 
the fields of art and literature—the tendency to subordinate artistic 
and literary pursuits to commercial considerations. Fine art is 
subordinated to commercial art, and the best paid writers are those 
who write from a purely commercial standpoint. What may be 
done towards giving the proper standard a higher place in the 
minds of the people is one thing to be considered by this gather- 
ing. 
‘* Another motive in calling this convocation, is to place the 
South on a firmer basis in the matters of art and literature. An 
effort is being made to establish in Nashville, as a sequence to the 
Exposition, a great Southern school of art, and this convocation 
will add materially to the uplifting that would follow such a step. 
A permanent art-gallery is already assured of proportions greater 
than any similar institution in any Southern city. The wonderful 
art exhibit in the Parthenon, and the reproduced Parthenon itself, 
are well worth the attention and inspection of any artist, for it 
{szc] gives an inspiration never to be forgotten. 

‘* Everybody is organized but the brain-workers, and this con- 
vocation would bring enough of the leading authors and artists to- 


gether to effect great reforms by the influence originating here. ° 


Such a meeting will be in itself an educating influence that will have 
a wonderful effect throughout the realms of art and literature. 
It would be an uplifting that would do the whole country 
good. * * * * * 

** Among the notable artists and authors who have already posi- 
tively accepted the invitation to be present are the Rev. T. Dewitt 
Talmage, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund; Wallace Bruce, Sue H. Neely, Muncie, Ind.; W. L. Vis- 
scher, Chicago Press Club; Miss Sarah Elliot, Sewanee; Robert 
Loveman, Dalton, Ga.; Aux. I. C. Skine, High Mount, N. Y.; 
Grace Duffy Boylan, Chicago; Mrs. Nora Gridley, /roguots Mag- 
azine ; G. J. Zolnay, J. Gelert, Sculptors; E. T. Snow, Philadel- 
phia; Madison J. Cawein, Louisville.” 

If this circular were in any way representative of the literature 
of the South, we might well despair of any attempt to ‘‘ elevate” 
it. Good writing is the only thing that raises the literary standard 
of any country, or section of a country, and the uplifting of 
Southern literature is better accomplished by the work of George 
W. Cable, Thomas Nelson Page, Joel Chandler Harris, Harry 


Stillwell Edwards, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Mrs. Ruth Mc- . 


Enery Stuart, Miss Grace King, Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor 
and Miss Ellen Glasgow—to name but a few representative South- 
ern writers—than it could possibly be at any conference at which 
the Rev. Dr. Talmage was a conspicuous figure. Mr. Cawein is 
the only author of any note whatever named by Mr. Justi in his 
list of confréres, and even he can hardly be regarded as a tower of 
strength. 
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The Stevenson Fountain in San Francisco 


SHORTLY after the dea’h of Robert Louis Stevenson, the Guild 
of Arts and Crafts of San Francisco started a movement for the 
erection of a memorial to the great Scotchman in the old Plaza, 
the heart of the life of the city by the Golden Gate. The design 
submitted by Messrs, Bruce Porter (a member of the Guild) and 
Willis Polk was at once accepted. A detailed description of it was 
given in The Critic of 19 Jan. 1895, and a picture in the number 
of March 2 of the same year. 





**THE BONAVENTURE” 


We now reproduce a picture of the ship that is to crown the 
monument. It is a ‘‘thirty-gunner” of the sixteenth century, 
careening along westward, with golden sails full-spread, and with 
the figure of Pallas, looking toward the setting sun, upon the bow. 
The ship is some five feet high and is called the Bonaventure. The 
sculptor is Mr. George Pipers. The total height of the monument 
is over twelve feet. The Ship was successfully cast in San Fran- 
cisco in the latter part of September. To-day hasbeen set for the 
unveiling of the monument. 





THE SKETCH 


PHOTOGRAPH BY J. DAVIS 
STEVENSON’s GRAVE IN SAMOA 


A noticeable detail of the memorial will be the drip-stone for 
thirsty dogs. When Stevenson was in San Francisco, he often 
lamented the absence of such a stone from the Lotta Fountain. 
Its addition to the monument gives. therefore, a touch of intimate 
personai tribute. Stevenson’s grave on Vaea mountain has been 
described more than once. The accompanying picture of it will, 
we feel sure, be welcome to our readers. 
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Book Catalogues by [ilail 
(The Hartford Fost) 
To C.D. A. 


I AM a victim of the ‘‘ cat.” 
It comes by every mail, 

Sometimes expressed in language that 
To comprehend I fail. 


These booksellers are so polite! 
Their large variety 

Of prefixes oft makes my sight 
Ache with satiety. 


The Italian always dubs me ‘‘ Sig” ; 
What does it signify ? 

For this I shall not care a fig 
In the sweet buy and buy. 


The Germans write me down as ‘‘ Herr,” 
Because they mean a him; 

Their gender always makes me stare 
With glances cold and grim. 


With ‘‘ Mons” the Frenchman christens me; 
** My Lord,” he means by that ; 

To Democrats, this seems to be 
Peculiarly flat. 


Even John Bull, so blunt and rude 
Reputed oft to be, 

Appears to think he may intrude 
Unless he ‘‘ Misters”’ me. 


With ‘‘ Esq.” my name is often tailed, 
Which I do not admire— 

For that which anciently was mailed 
Was not a low esquire. 


Sometimes the vendors dub me ‘‘ Hon,” 
With deferential cough ; 

But when that syllable I con 
It simply sends me off. 


Sometimes they open with ‘‘ Dr.” 
Strange compliment to send! 

I’d rather have it there by far 
Than at the other end! 


I wish to state to those who write 
A ‘*Prof.” before my name, 

I'll kill "em certainly at sight, 
Without a fear of blame. 


The only one who has success 
Is he who sets me down 
Upon the catalogue’s address 

Merely as . 


The Lounger 


‘‘ THIS LONELY, neglected, almost forgotten poet,” Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter calls Mr. Philip James Bailey, whom he visited during 
the past summer, and of which visit he has written to the 7rzbune. 
The author of ‘‘Festus” is now eighty-two years of age, and , 
although a little infirm is still vigorous in mind and body. Mr. 
Winter describes the poet as ‘‘a'man of medium height, of a sturdy 
figure, of a benign aspect, composed in manner, deliberate in 
movement, and remarkable for his fine gray eyes and thick, bushy 
gray hair. He spoke in soft and gentle tones, sometimes with 
humor, invariably with kindness and good nature, and he seemed 
the absolute embodiment of peace. I have never met with a person 
more serene, more content with fortune, more confident of the 
‘ future.” That Mr. Bailey received no Jubilee honors Mr. Winter 
thinks a great oversight. ‘‘ Festus” was apparently more of a 
favorite in this country than in England, for here it passed through 
thirty editions, while it had but eleven there. 

@a. 
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THE CRITIC is a much-maligned creature, and far be it from me- 
to say a word in his behalf. Was it not Coleridge who said that 
critics are failed ‘‘ poets, historians, biographers”? Did not 

Shelley declare that ‘‘ as a bank- 
rupt thief turns thief-taker in 
despair, so an unsuccessful 
author turns critic.” And Dis- 
raeli—the popular romantic 
novelist, whose success as a 
fictionist pointed him out as the 
right man for Prime Minister— 
did not scruple to denounce the 
critics as ‘‘the men who have- 
failed in literature and art.” 
Perhaps that is what they are. 
Perhaps it was in despair at pro- 
ducing such a work as ‘‘Lothair’’ 
that Matthew Arnold turned 
critic. Maybe Ste.-Beuve be- 
came a reviewer because he had 
failed to rival Eugéne Sue, and Mr. Henry James appraises the 
works of his contemporaries because the popularity of Mr. Bellamy 
is beyond his reach. Maybe so,—and maybe not. What I am 
aiming at is merely to provide an appropriate setting for the cartoon 
here reproduced fron Printer’s Ink, where it appears with the 
words ‘‘ Newspaper and Magazine Names Illustrated” above it, 
and below it the title The Crzt#c. Had I seen it in an English 
paper, I should have taken it for a caricature of the Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain—the keenest and most caustic critic in the House of 
Commons. 
@a. 

‘* IS IT AN evidence of Boston ‘ culture,’ writes a Cambridge 
correspondent, ‘‘ or merely a misprint, that a writer in a punctilious 
daily paper, referring recently to an exhibition of old books, men- 
tioned ‘the famous ‘‘ Hydrophobia” of 1658’ among Sir Thomas 
Browne’s works ?”’ 

@a. 
I FIND the following advertisement in a London literary jour- 
nal :— 
‘< HACKERAY HOTEL 
(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘ Thackeray, London.’” 


For the sake of addressing ‘‘ Thackeray, London,” I should be 
tempted to patronize that hotel. Thackeray as the name for a 
temperance hotel does not, however, seem altogether appropriate. 
The great novelist was too fond of good living to eliminate wine 
from his bill-of-fare. Apropos of Thackeray, I wonder what ® 
possessed Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. to give their new edition 
of his works such a sentimental name as ‘‘ Daughter’s Edition ” ? 
The fact that Mrs. Ritchie has supplied an introduction to each 
volume would, of course, be their excuse, but I think the title 
most unfortunate. Why not call it the Ritchie Edition, or the 
Kensington Edition? There is sentiment enough in either name, 
while neither is sentimental. However, it does not make much 
difference what the edition is called, it is bound to be a success, 
particularly in England, where there has been thus far no low- 
priced edition of Thackeray’s works. In writing her introduc- 
tions, Mrs. Ritchie received valuable assistance from Sir Theodore 
Martin, who was for many years one of Thackeray’s most intie. 
mate and trusted friends. This edition will be illustrated, and 
a hitherto unpublished portrait of Thackeray will be given. Each 
of the novels is to be complete in a single volume. 


Ga 
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SOMEONE WRITING in a ‘Weekly, paper praises Emerson's 
**gwan-song, ‘ Terminus.’ ‘‘ Th's second verse from the latter 
poem shows the felicity with which he embalmed his perfect 
thought :— 
‘ This morn I climbed the misty hill 
And roamed the pastures through ; 
How danced my fawn before my path 

Amidst the deep-eyed dew.’” 
Te my thinking. this would be still more felicitous if for the two 
words I have italicized, we were to read ‘‘thy form.”” Emerson 
seems to have thought so, too, for they are the words he wrote. 


@a 


I WAS BUYING a parlor-car seat for the Atlantic City express, 
a few days ago, when I observed a lady just ahead of me at the 
window regarding her ticket with a troubled expression. ‘‘I 
won't take that,” she said, passing it back to the ticket-seller, ‘* I 
won't have a chair numbered thirteen.’’ The man smiled amiably 
and, taking the ticket, rubbed off the one, making it number 
three. ‘‘No, that won't do,” said the woman, ‘‘ you must give 
me a new ticket.” ‘‘But the chair is number three,” explained 
the man. ‘‘ That makes no difference,”” she replied firmly, ‘‘1 
won't take a ticket that is number thirteen, or that Aas been 
number thirteen.” And she wouldn’t. What would Mr. Lang 
say to such superstition as this ? 


‘Ga. 


THE Gaulozs tells a good story of the writing of a novel to 
erder for a certain Paris newspaper. The well-known novelist 
who was engaged to furnish it, doubtless having many contracts 
on hand, and being unable, like Mr. Crockett, to write one story 
on the type-writer while dictating another to a stenographer, sublet 
the job. His employee died while the story was in course of pub- 
lication; whereupon the employer skimmed through the parts 
already published, wrote enouzh to finish the thing, and turned 
ia the manuscript at the offize—only to learn that the conclusion 
had already been handed in, in his nam, by a third writer, to 
whom the second one had transferred the task of writing the story! 
The nominal author had undertaken the work at a franc per | ne; 
he gave his substitute ntimes, and the latter got the work 
done at ten! Mr. Crockett muy well tak: a leaf out of the 
Frenchman’s book. 

@a. 

‘*My DEAR LOUNGER,” writes Mr. Noah Brooks :—‘‘ The 
Philadelphia Record, as quoted in Zhe Critic, of Sept. 18, has 
been impose@ upon by some ingenious person who has invented a 
new derivation of the word ‘hoodlum.’ The title did originate in 
San Francisco, and it was first applied to a band of young ruffians 
and thieves. But it was self-applied. The lads formed a secret 
society devoted to plunder and rascality, with grips, signs and 
passwords. They'constructed a den under one of the streets in 
the southern part of the city, the entrance to which was under a 
sidewalk, and in the recesses of which was hidden a quantity of 
stolen articles. In the jargon that they invented (which comprised 
many words in a thieves’ argot) the band was knownas Hoodlum, 
and all the rest is easy. The Hoodlum builded better than it 
knew ; following the exposure made of this organization by a San 
Francisco paper, the usage of the word describing ‘a young, 
hectoring street rowdy’ became general all over the United 
States.” 

Ca. 


‘* | NOTICE,” writes J. C. O. of Schenectady, N. Y., ‘‘ that you 
called attention, some time ago, to a novel device for saving the 
eyesight, which the Cincinnati Axgucrer has hit upon—that all 
reading-matter be set so that it may be read from left to right and 
frem right to left. 


I should like to suggest that the device can 
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hardly be called novel, as it was employed by the early Greeks, 
notably in the laws of Solon. The name applied to it was doustro- 
phedon (turning like oxen in ploughing, from Bods and orpo¢gy). 
See Liddell & Scott. Possibly if the lines were very long, such a 
method might be convenient, but is it likely that the Greeks used 
it with the thought of saving the eyesight? If that were the ob- 
ject desired, would it not be better attained by reversing the order 
of the letters as well as of the words in the alternate lines, so that 
each word might be read from right to left? In the old Greek 
method the eyes moved back and forth in a succession of jumps, 
more trying than our present fashion, in which the glance reverts 
to the left in one sweep.” 
Ca. 


THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M. P., has just returned to 
England from a visit of several weeks to America. He landed in 
Boston—Mrs. Bryce’s old home,—and went thence to Canada, 
to attend the recent sessions of the British Association. Dur- 
ing his stay in Toronto he was the honored guest of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith. Some time thereafter was spent in the country, 
in Canada; and then came a brief sojourn in the Adirondacks, 
followed by a visit to Mrs. Helen Whitman at Beverly Farms. 
Thence Mr. and Mrs. Bryce came by way of the Berkshire Hills to 
New York, where they arrived on Thursday of last week. Friday 
was a very crowded day, but Mr. Bryce found time to have his 
photograph taken, by request, for Zhe Critic. It was asource of 
regret to him that he had little or no opportunity of meeting the 
young literary men of the city, with whom he feels especially 
en rapport as an honorary member of the Authors’ Club. The 
Bryces were the guests while in New York of Mrs. W. S. Cowles, 
whose brother, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, made a flying visit to 
New York to see them. The historian of the Holy Roman Empire 
and commentator on American institu:ions has just read the final 
proof-sheets of his ‘‘ Impressions of South Africa.” He sailed on 
the Lucania on Saturday. last. 


@a 


I RECOLLECT READING, some time ago, that the surgical opera- 
tion of washing the heart had been performed in Italy. ‘* The 
chest was opened, the heart washed with antiseptic fluids, and the 
patient, given up as lost, recovered.” The purification of the heart 
has long been a favorite theme of the hymn-writer. Thus, we 
find, in Wesley’s rendering of Von Zinzendorf, 


‘* Search, prove my heart. * * * 


Wash out its stains, refine its dross. 
* * * * + 


Let all within 
Be clean.” 
It is safe to assune that the most ardent hymnologist never 
dreamt of a literal cardiac cleansing, and the announcement of 
Prof. Verdelli’s achievement wofully understated the case in refer- 
ring to the operation as a ‘‘ difficult” one. 


ea. 


TELEGRAPHING without wires is a small invention compared 
to that of telegraphing with baggage labels. It is said that hotel 
porters in Europe keep each other posted as to the tipping habits 
of travelers by the way they paste labels on their bags. A label 
pasted on the right-hand lower corner of a bag indicates that the 
owner is ‘‘mean,” that he is no tipper; when pasted in the 
upper left-hand corner, it signifies that he is liberal in his tips, and, 
when in the centre of the bag, that he will tip generously, but 
insists upon being well served. I shall examine my labels with 
more interest the next time I am abroad—that is, if there is any 
room left on my bag for pasting them on at all. 


ar 





The October Magazines 
(Concluded from last week) 
*¢ The North American Review ”’ 


IN MAY last Bishop Potter made an address at the annual 
meeting of the Church Association for the Advancement of the 
Interests of Labor, which, as reported in the press, seemed to be 
nothing else than an attack upon machinery and its harmful influ- 
ence upon the workingman. In the October orth American, he 
explains what he really did say, which sounds logical and true. In 
speaking of the sensational press that made the most of the occa- 
sion, he points out that the numerous critics—manufacturers, em- 
ployers of labor, journalists, men of-letters, clergymen and others 
—who sprang up to denounce him, none ‘‘ had ever taken the 
trouble to verify the statements they criticised; and in the case of 
ministers of religion. especially, they furnished a curious and 
painful illustration of the way in which the demoralization of the 
pulpit has attended upon that of the press. The preacher appar- 
ently cared as little as the journalist for the facts in the case. 
What he wanted for his Sunday harangue was a sensational 
point of departure, and where he found it or what was its value as 
something having any foundation in fact was a matter of profound 
indifference to him. Now, we talk of a sound public opinion as a 
foundation of the well-being of the state. But it is certainly a 
que-tion of some importance—How is such a public opinion 
created? Public opinion is not alone the opinion of scholars, 
Statesmen, journalists, cl rgymen and the like. It is the opinion 
of that great mass of the people, whose diffused intelligence and 
accurate knowledge are in civic matters our only hope. But 
what is to be expected of it if it is fed habitually by misinform- 
ation, by exaggerated, sensational and irresponsible statements ? 
Much is said in these days about the suppressed discontent and 
irritation which exist between classes—not on one side alone, 
but on both sides. It is time that the question was asked: Who 
is responsible for it, and how may such a malign influence be re- 
strained and chastened?” The President of Stanford University 
discusses ‘‘ College Discipline”; and W. Everett Hicks protests 
against the taxing of bicycles, with the plea that in reality it would 
amount to ‘‘ Taxing Human Legs.” 


‘¢ Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly ”’ 

AMONG the contents of this number we note, Jassém, papers 
on ‘‘ The Physiology of Belief,”” by W. B. Parker, on ‘‘ Free- 
hand Drawing in Education,” by H. G. Fitz, and on ‘‘ Science at 
the University of Chicago,” by Prof. F. Starr. From a study of 
** Early American Chemical Societies,” by Prof. H. C. Bolton, 
we learn that chemists in this country formed associations for 
mutual improvement and for the advancement of their calling 
forty nine years earlier than their brethren in England. The 

societies organized in the United States before the close of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century were the Chemical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, founded in 1792; the Columbian Chemical 
Society, also of Philadelphia, founded in 1811; and the Delaware 
Chemical and Geological Socicty, founded in 1821.——In ‘‘ The 
Idea of Murder Among Men and Animals,” Mr. G. Ferrero ac- 
cords to man the monopoly of the idea. The passion for destroy- 
ing life, hg says, either does not exist in animals, or has been ob- 
served to exist among them only in an infinitesimal degree. The 
lion, for instance, lear. s by experience to kill its prey by crushing 
its cervical vertebre with its teeth; but when attacked by man, it 
will bite and claw at random until its rage is satisfied. If the 
bite has injured some vital organ, the hunter succumbs; if not, he 
recovers. In attacking him, the lion only seeks revenge; but it 
has no idea of life as distinguished from death, and of the possibil- 
ity of inflicting the latier. Nor have the big apes, according to 
this author. A sketch of Louis Figuier, the author of ‘‘ The 
World before the Deluge,” is by Ida M. Tarbell. 


‘¢ The Forum’”’ 

TAKING for his text the recent refusal of Cambridge University 
to give the degree of B.A. to women, Mr. Oscar Browning, Lec- 
turer in History at that institution, considers the question of ** Uni- 
versities andthe Higher Education of Women,” in its larger aspect. 
An exp-rience of more than twenty years, he says, has not con- 
vinced him of the mental equality of men and women. Nor does 
he believe that they can produce the same results, or that the same 
training is good for them. He has, he states further, never seen 
a woman's work which appeared to him equal to a man’s:—‘* A 
woman is receptive, reproductive, rarely combative, hardly ever 
@riginal.”” Women have undoubtedly been benefited by their ad- 
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mission to the lec'ure-rooms formerly reserved for men, but he 
cannot say the same of the men. Here is another curious charge :— 
‘*T should say, also, that on more than one occasion within the last 
twenty years, lectures of a lower standard have been bolstered up 
by the presence of women. If the male audience had been left to 
itself, the lectures would either have come to an end, or the lecturer 
would have been obliged to alter his tone or raise his standard.” 
Mr. Browning holds that the proposition that woman's education 
should be identical with that of man is a mere assumption, and 
concludes that the highest possible education should be placed 
within the reach of women, but that such education must be 
adapted, both from its general scope and in its details, to the dis- 
ciplining and developing of their peculiar endowments. The 
paper on Verlaine by M. S. C. de Soissons contains some inter- 
esting biographical details; but as an appreciation of the poet's 
work it scems to us to lack conviction and sympathetic understand- 
ing. Verlaine, according to M. de S»issons, was the son of a 
French officer in easy circumstances; and the mysterious episode 
of his prison life in Belgium the result of his attempt, in an access 
of drunken fury, to shoot his friend and travelling companion 
Rimbaud. 


Magazine Notes 
THE leading article in Harper's Magazine for November will 
be ‘‘ With the Greek Soidiers,’’ an account of experiences and ob- 
servations during the Greco Turkish war, by Richard Harding 
Davis, who was a war-correspondent of the London 7zmes. The 
article is illustrated by photographs taken by Mr. Davis during the 
battle. In the same number there will be a critical biography of 

Daniel Webster, by the Hon. Carl Schurz 


— Beginning with its September number, The House Beautiful 
will be published by Messrs. H. S. S one & Co., Chicago. 


—The October McClure's is chiefly noticeable for a series 
of reproductions of unknown life-masks of Jefferson, Madison, 
La Fayette, Charles Carroll of Carrollton and John Adams, made 
by a secret process by J. H. I. Browere, about 1825, with the 
story of their production, concealment from the public and their 
recent recovery. A very curious paper shows with striking clear- 
ness ‘‘Certain Wonders of the Greater New York,” so far as its 
size and commercial importance are concerned. It is by George 
B. Waldron. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
THE American Institute of Architects has publicly denounced 
the Pennsylvania Capitol Commission for its insulting course of 
action in the competition for the new state-house. The story of 
the fiasco was told in The Critic of Sept. 18. 


—Some months ago the poet Jean Lahor gave a lecture at the 
University of Geneva on ‘‘ William Morris and the New Decora- 
tive Art Movement in England.” This has lately been published in 
a dainty little book. It is a rapid and complete sketch of the re- 
form that Morris and his friends accomplished in England. Dec- 
orator, poet, designer, potter, printer, binder and socialist, 
Morris lives in these pages in all his extroardinary versatility, and 
from his life and ideas, Jean Lahor has drawn a lesson which may 
be profitable to French artists, provided that they remain faithful to 
national tradition, and do not fall into slavish imitation of Morris. 


—The late Mr. Josephus Jitta of Amsterdam, the sale of whose 
collection of antiquities and of objec:s of art takes place on Nov. 
9-11, at the auction-rooms ‘‘ De Brakke Grond,” seems to have 
been an admirer of the beautiful in all its forms. Not the least 
important part of the collection consists of religious objects, and 
comprises a fine reliquary of silver repoussé, in the form of asmall 
chapel ornamented with pilasters and a cupola, statuettes in ivory 
and in wood, a jewelled cross of rock crystal and silver gilt, with 
reliquaries holding relics of St. Ambrose, St Nicholas and St. 
Guillaume, and vessels for the services of the altar in silver gilt and 
in enamelled ard gilded copper. Among the paintings are ex- 
amples of Jacob de Wit, Lucas Cranach and Albrecht Diirer. 
There are numerous minatures, fans, snuff-boxes, wa‘ ches, finger- 
rings and the like, and figur’nes and other objects in ivory, am- 
ber, and Dresden, Chelsea and Vienna porcelain. A small but 
fine lot of Limoges enamels includes pieces signed by or attributed 
to Jean Courtois, Colin Noualhier and Pierre Pénicaud. There 
are a few fine pieces of work in gold and silver, and a notable col- 
lection of decorated Chinese and Jepanese porcelains. The illue- 
trated catalogue may be had through Mr. Frederick Keppel. 
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The Drama 
‘¢ The Devil’s Disciple ’’ 


‘ WHATEVER other shortcomings can be alleged against the plavs 
of Mr. George Bernard Shaw, it can never be said of them truth- 
fully that they are deficient in means of entertainment. It is not 
always quite easy to discern what the author is driving at, but the 
current scene almost always has dramatic point to interest, or wit 
toamuse. The dramatic and literary qualities abound in his latest 
production, ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple,"” which Mr. Richard Mans- 
field has just produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, but it is tol- 
erably safe to say that a considerable proportion of the spectators 
who enjoy it will be a little puzzled. as to what it all means. Some 
of them, doubtless, will regard it as a vigorous assault upon all 
faith and religion, but that will only be because Mr. Shaw has a 
natural and humorous weakness for extravagance, even in argu- 
ment. Really his thesis is a very old and very harmless one, 
the truth of which nobody would ever dream of denying, that a 
man may have a noble and generous character, and be capable of 
great and courageous deeds, without being a professor of piety, 
while the cloak of religion is used, all too frequently, to cover up 
all manner of viciousness, meanness and uncharitableness. 

But with Mr. Shaw there is no such thing as half-measure. His 
hero, Richard Dudgeon, is not only a drunken and profane roys- 
terer, but has openly renounced all religion and proclaimed his al- 
legiance to the powers of evil. He has been reared in a home 
governed in accordance with the ruies of the strictest Pharisaism, 
has witnessed all kinds of cruel and abominable persecutions prac- 
tised in the name of Heaven, together with an infinite amount of 
disgusting hypocrisy, and in sheer sickness of heart has gone into 
open rebellion against the proprieties. The scene, it should be 
said, is laid in New Hampshire in 1777, just before the surrender 
of Burgoyne, and detachments of British troops are moving about 
the country and hanging rebels. Prominent among the d'saffected 
is the Presbyterian minister, Anthony Anderson, the one man 
who has exhibited patience and courtesy toward the outcast Dud- 
geon. Upon his home the soldiers descend, with the intention of 
giving him but a short shift. The minister, it so chances, is ab- 
sent, having set out on a mission of mercy to Dudgeon’s dying 
mother. In his place sits Dudgeon himself, who realizes the sig- 
nificance of the visit, and resolves instantly, after the example of 
Sidney Carton, to sacrifice himself. To carry out the deception 
it is necessary that the pastor’s young wife, who has always looked 
upon him with fear and horror, should behave to him as if he were 
her husband indeed, and kiss him at parting. The woman, fasci- 
nated by his dauntless nerve, conce.ves, then and there, an affec- 
tion for him which grows quickly into passionate devotion, when 
she believes that her husband is willing to save his own life by 
letting him die. But the minister is made of sterner and better 
stuff. He takes horse and rallies the patriots, and, at the mo- 
ment when the rope is placed around Dudgeon’s neck, reappears 
under conditions which enable him todictate terms. Mrs. Ander- 
son, who has clung to Dudgeon all through his adversity, straight- 
way abandons him to rejoin her husband, now rehabilitated in her 
eyes, and the Devil’s Disciple, once again a solitary, wanders 
away, possibly to commune with his master. 

This story is exceedingly well told, and would be sure of suc- 
cess, on account of its dramatic strength alone, were it not for the 
perversity with which Mr. Shaw has cast doubt upon the sincerity 
of it all, by the extravagance of his whimsical humor. The scenes 
in the minister's house are subtly conceiv: d and admirably worked 
out—the emotional possibilities in them being very great, —and the 
prison scene, in which the harassed wife practically offers herself 
as a bribe to her husband’s rescuer, if he wiil only condescend to 
save himself, reveals an amount of insight and power seldom met 
with in modern drama; but the court-martial scene, although full 
of brilliant wit, is manifestly an absurdity, in spite of the grimness 
and ingenuity of the situation. In fact, Mr. Shaw positively spoils 
his work by giving rein to his cynical imagination at the wrong 
time and in the wrong place. It is a pity that some of his super- 
fluous cleverness cannot be distributed among his duller coniem- 
poraries. The piece is artistically mounted and very well acted. 
The part of Dudgeon, which is unemotional externally, fits Mr. 
Mansfield almost to a hair, and he delivers the compact and pol- 
ished dialogue with all the requisite point and snap. Miss Monk 
does not fully comprehend the character of old Mrs. Dudgeon—a 
very vivid sketch,—but brings out clearly enough the savage sel- 
fishness of her se f righteousness, while Mr. Anderson furnishes a 
striking picture of the minister, and Mrs. Mansfield a sympathetic 
ene of his distracted wife. 
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** The Physician’’ 

AMONG the plays of contemporary writers few bear the ear- 
marks of their authorship so plainly as those of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones. Whether they are of general or particular interest, whether 
melodramatic, romantic or satirical, no matter how wid ly they may 
vary in object or incident, all are marked by a curious similarity 
of construction and style, the one laborious and artificial though 
by no means always unskilful, the other either frivolous, or, where 
it is actuated by genuine purpose, too sententious, prolix or plati- 
tudinous to be convincing. It would not be fair to say that his 
work is insincere. He has assailed some very real evils, as in 
‘*The Middleman,” with all the force of conviction, even if his 
attacks have not always been very well delivered, but it is never-' 
theless true that his writing generally conveys the impression of 
calculation rather than inspiration, and it is the enormous gap be- 
tween his pretensions, which he has been at pains to proclaim, 
and his performance, that has laid him open to so much adverse: 
criticism. Beyond question he is an able man, but his ability is 
that of the trained artificer rather than the inventor. 

In his latest play, ‘* The Physician,” which was produced at 
Wallack’s Theatre on Monday evening. the old faults and merits 
are conspicuous. Among the latter may be enumerated some 
clearly sketched, but not particularly original, studies of character, 
and two or three very effective, but not too plausible, theatrical 
situations; among the former some exceedingly doubtful expedi- 
ents of construction and some lamentably feeble humor of the 
bucolic order. This time Mr. Jones does not attempt to deal with 
any particular social or moral problem and does not indulge at ary 
length his didactic mood, which is apt to be tedious. Ali his per- 
sonages, in their essence, belong to common types. The hero, a 
physician in middle life, who has won fame and fortune by his 
skill in the treatment of nervous troubles, discoveres suddenly that 
life is not worth living because a married flirt, a dashing creature 
without heart or principle, for whom. in view of his a'leged expe- 
rience and character, he has conceived a most unlikely passion, de- 
clines to incur social ostracism on his account. He has made 
arrangements to retire from practice—is even meditating suicide, — 
but becomes interested in a young girl, who begs him to under- 
take the cure of her lover, a distinguished temperance advocate 
who is supposed to be killing himself by his labors for the cause. 
Accompanying her to the country, he recognizes in the youth a 
visitor who had previously consulted him on the subject of alco- 
holic mania, and in due time discovers that he is a drunkard and 
debauchee of the worst kind. For the sake of the girl, in whom, 
of course, he discovers his own ideal, he consents to keep the 
wretched hypocrite’s secret, to take personal charge of him, and 
try toreform him. At first he seems to be on the high road to 
success, but in the end his patient escapes from control and 
plunges again into the filthiest dissipation. Then comes the strong 
scene of the play, in which the soul of the physician is racked by 
the conflict between love and professional duty. When the truant, 
shattered and repentant, at last returns, the harassed physician 
threatens to expose and abandon him, but, yielding finally to his 
entreaties and protestations, promises to give him one more chance, 
only to learn a moment later that the heroine—thanks to a most 
transparent and awkward device of the dramatist—has been an 
accidental witness of the interview. Here the interest culminates 
and ends. There is another act, to be sure. consisting chiefly of 
the rustic tomfoolery to which allusion has been made, but it has 
no other object than the placing of the heroine in the doctor's 
arms, a consummation already fully foreseen and discounted. In 
the interval the alcoholic lover has finished himself, the supreme 
test of the physician’s skill resulting in ignominious failure. This, 
perhaps, may appear superfluous comment. For theatrical pur 
poses the young man’s extinction, obviously, was imperative. 

The play, which in itself contains little that is likely to appeal to 
popular sentiment, is not helped greatly by the manner of the per- 
formance, which is smooth and fairly competent, but certainly not 
brilliant. It is especially weak in the feminine element. The 
characters of the sentimental heroine and the married coquette are 
equally conventional, and neither Miss Hoffman, nor Miss Wake- 
man, can give them individuality. Mr. Willard, as the physician, 
is almost the sole support of the representation, and even he has 
but few opportunities. It is only in the thirdact that he has any 
chance of displaying his real power. Even there he attains to no 
great height; but his confession of his love to his old friend 
Brooker, his dismissal of Lady Valerie, and his reception of the 
returned profligate, Amphiel, indicate the variety of his resources 
and the latent power that would be manifested if it had any ade- 
quate channel for its release. 
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*‘ The First Born ’’ 

Mr. FRANCIS Powers’s play of Chinese life in San Francisco, 
which was presented for the first time in this city on Tuesday, 
at the Manhatten Theatre, is an undoubted and artistic success. 
It moves rapidly from point to point, and the pecul ar oriental at- 
mosphere of the quarter is impressed on the spectator by the ac- 
tion rather than by explanations. In fact, the management and 
groupings of the ‘‘supers”’ in the first act are the result of con- 
summ ate stagecraft, and form not the least interesting part of the 
performance. The play deals with elemental passions and situa- 
tions, clearly and convincingly, and the impression made is 
strengthened by reflzction—a process that so often is disastrous 

other plays. 

Tnere evidently is a rich mine of dramatic material in the Chi- 
nese in this country, and we: may look forward to many more 
attempts in this field in the future. It is certain, however, that 
none of them will surpass Mr. Powers’s play in excellence. The 
plot of the story need not be told: it has been discussed abun- 
dantly during the last few weeks. Suffice it to say that it is truly 
dramatic and presented with great, if somewhat melodramatic, 
force. Mr. Powers himself acts the leading part with great ability 
and power; and May Buckley, Carrie E. Powers and Mr. J. H. 
Benrimo share the honors with him. Nor should we forget Miss 
Venie Wells, who plays the part of the child with considerable 
intelligence. The stage pictures, as already said, are bustling with 
the daily life of the Chinaman and vet duly proportioned as back- 
= for the dramatic action. The incidental music by Messrs. 

Johnson and William Furst, also, deserves praise. 

A one-act farce from the French of George Feydeau preceded 
‘*The First Born.” It dealt with the usual subject of French 
farces, and requires no comment. 


Education 
Educational Notes 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY began its 144th academic year on 
Oct. 4, with services in the reading-room of the new library build- 
ing on Morningside Heights. The Chaplain of the University, the 
Rev. Dr. George R. Van de Water, officiated in the absence of 
Bishop Potter, whose illness kept him away, and President Low 
made an address. At the meeting of the Trustees; held in the aft- 
ernoon, a letter was read fr m Mr. Low, tendering his resignation, 
as he has felt ‘‘ constrained by a sense of public duty to accept a 
nomination for Mayor of the City of New York.” The Trustees 
referred the letter to a com nittee of five, to consider and report at 
the next meeting of the Board, which takes place on Nov. 15— 
after the coming electién. It is stated tha: in case Mr. Low wins 
at the polls—as all friends of honest government expect that he 
will,—a four years’ leave of absence will be given him. This 
wouid be quite feasible, as Mr. Low would be present in the city, 
and hence could be called upon in any emergency. 

The new building of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
was dedicated on Oct. 2, with appropriate ceremonies. The Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, President of the Council of the Institute, 
offered the prayer, and President A. A. Healy, Mayor Wurster 
and President Eliot of Harvard made addresses. U. S. Grant 
Post, G. A. R., presented a silk flag to the Institute, which was 
received by Director Hooper with a felicitous speech. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press ‘*‘ Self. Cultivation in 
English,” by Prof. George Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. 

With the approach of winter, it may not be amiss to draw atten- 
tion to the Home-Culture Clubs founded by George W. Cable in 
1887. The name indicates the aim of these clubs, not the least of 
whose advantages is the use of a travelling library. Detailed in- 
formation on the subject can be obtained from Miss Adelene Mof- 
fat, the General Secretary, at the Home-Culture Club House, 
Northampton, Mass. 

The will of Mrs. Eliza W. S. P. Field, who was burned to death 
recently at East Grinstead, England, widow of John White Field, 
formerly a resident of Phila ielpnia, names the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which receives a special bequest of $80,000, as residuary 
legatee The American School of Classical Studies, Athens, re- 
ceives $1000, the income of which is to accumulate until it shall have 
reached an amount sufficient to endow a scholarship in the name of 
the testator’s husband; and the Trustees of Williams College, 
$1000, the income to be applied to the preservation of the works 
of art presented by the testatrix to the College. 
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Notes 


THE MEmorIR of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, by his son, which is 
published this week by the Macmillan Co., is in two stout volumes, 
fully illustrated with photogravure portraits and wood-engravings. 
The volumes are dedicated, by permission, to the Queen, the dedi- 
cation being an unpublished version of ‘*‘ To the Queen,””* written 
in 1851. It is as follows :— 

“* The noblest men methinks are bred 
Of ours the Saxon-Norman race; 
And in the world the noblest place, 

Madam, is yours, our Queen and head. 


Your name is blown on every wind, 
Your flag thro’ Austral ice is borne, 
And glimmers to the northern morn, 

And floats in either golden Ind. 


I give this faulty book to you, 
For, tho’ the faults be thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I can trust 
Your woman’s nature kind and true,” 


In his preface, the present Lord Tennyson speaks of the difficulty 
that he found in detaching himself from the home circle, so as to 
portray his father for others. He feels that no biographer can so 
truly give him as he gives himself in his own works. The late 
Lord Tennyson gave his son permission, if he should so desire, to 
publish the incidents of his life as shortly as might be, without 
comment, but insisted that his notes ‘‘should be final and full 
enough to preclude the chance of further and unauthentic biog- 
raphies,”’ 


The publication of Mr. H. E. Hamblen’s book, ‘‘ The General 
Manager's Story; or, Old-Time Reminiscences of Railroading in 
the United States,’ by the Macm Ilan Co. has been postponed to 
permit of the serial publication of the story in McClure's Maga- 
gine and a syndicate of newspapers. The book is said to be 
even more en ertaining than the same author’s ‘‘On Many Seas.” 
Mr. Hamb'en has had an adventurous Ife. For fifteen years he 
was a Sailor, and for twelve a railroad engineer. 


A Life of Prof. Henry Drummond, by George Adam Smith, will 
be published by the Doubleday, ‘McClure Co. 


Mrs, Oliphant’s posthumous work, ‘‘ The Annals ofa Publish- 
ing House: The Life and Work of William Blackwood and His 
Sons, including a History of their Magazine and Friends,” will be 
published by Messrs. Scribner. The volume abounds in letters 
from, and anecdotes of, the most famous literary men of the be- 
ginning of the century. 

Since speaking in this column of the Dent edition of Sir Walter 
Scott, which Messrs. Scribner will publish in this country, we 
have seen specimens of the edition and can answer for it that Mr. 
Dent has never made a prettier book. The binding in ‘‘ limp 
lamb's skin” is particularly attractive to those who care for the 
‘*feel”’ of a book. The same firm announces a new edition of 
‘The Spectator,’ to be an exact reprint of the first collected 
edition revised by the authors. The new edition will be annotated 
by Mr. G. Gregory Smith of Edinburgh University, and will have 
an introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. have in press ‘‘ Stories from 
Italy,”” by Miss G. S. Godkin, and ‘*A Little House in Pimlico,” 
tales for children, by Miss Marguerite Bouvet. 


Mr. Seton Merriman’s new novel, ‘‘In Kedar’s Tents,” which 
is published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., is a romantic tale of 
modern Spain. Henry Seton Merriman is the ‘nom de guerre of 
Mr. Hugh S. Scott, who is known in the business world of London 
in a very different capacity from that of novelist. 


Mr. R. H. Russell announces two books that are bound to attract 
attention, if for no other reason than their novelty. They are 
*¢ The Alphabet ” and the ‘* Almanac of Twelve Sports,” both by 
that daring genius, Mr. William Nicholson, whose portrait of the 
Queen in The New Review set all England agog and gave Mr. 
Joseph Pennell hours of exquisite delight. The books will be 
printed in colors, which will be laid on the block by the hand of 
the artist himself. 


* Copyright 1897 by the Macmillan Co. 
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The October smoker of the Booksellers’ League will be held 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 13, at the Gramercy Lyceum, 117 
West 23rd Street. The question, ‘‘ Is the Book-trade a Profitable 
Profession fora Young Man?” will be discussed as follows :—Mr. 
Desmond Fitzgerald, ‘‘ The Publisher”; Mr. John A. Holden, 
‘¢The Manufacturer’; Mr. C. A. Burckhardt, ‘* The Buyer”; 
Mr. Frank Appell, ‘‘ The Salesman”; Mr. F. O. H. Marling, 
‘* The Traveller”; and Mr. F. E. Grant, ‘‘ The Retailer,” 

The Helman-Taylor Co. of Cleveland, Oho, announces for early 
publication ‘‘ The Pequot War,” a reprint of the contemporaneous 
accounts of Capt. John Mason, Capt. John Underhill, P. Vincent 
and Lieut. Lion Gardener. 





We regret to hear of the accident to Mr. J. M. Barrie, which 
occurred at the Haymarket Theatre, London, on Monday last. 
Mr. Barrie was directing a rehearsal of ‘*‘ The Little Minister” 
when a hand-rail against which his chair was leaning broke, and 
precipitated him into the stalls. He was unconsious for some 
time, but it is not believed that he has sustained serious injury. 

Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey has resigned the editorship of the Corn- 
hill Magazine, to accept the associate editorship of The Spectator, 
of which he has become one of the proprietors. 

Mark Twain is at present in Innsbriick, where he will remain for 
some time. 

The New Amsterdam Publishing Co. announces a new book of 
stories by Charles Dickens, under the title ‘‘To Be Read at 
Dusk.” It is ‘‘ probably not of the highest merit, says 7he Acad- 
emy, but to some persons, anything, however trivial, that a great 
man writes is of interest. Apparently there is still copyright in 
some of these pieces, and two editions will therefore be issued, 
one in England and one in America. The English edition will 
contain much that the American does not, and contrariwise. 
Hence, to have the treasure trove complete, it will be necessary to 
possess both editions. 





Major Pond has just issued a detailed program of Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford's series of lectures in this country during the coming 
season. He will deal with ‘* The Ear'y Italian Artists,”’ ** Italian 
Home Life in the Middle Ages,” ‘‘ Leo XIII in the Vatican ” and 
‘* The Italy of Horace.” 

Mr. Robert S. Taber has been engaged by Sir Henry Irving as 
‘* leading man,” beginning his engagement with ‘‘Peter the Great.” 
Another American—Miss Ethel Barrymore—will appear in the 
same play, for the production of which great preparations are 
being made. 





.P. L. writes to us from Cleveland:—‘‘In your issue of Sept. 
4, the reviewer of Mr. A. C. Benson's new volume of poems re- 
fers to it as the author's first book, and welcomes his appearance 
among the ‘‘ Bodley Head” contributors. The volume is, how- 


ever, Mr. Benson’s fourth book; and two of the preceding volumes 
were also issued under ‘‘ Bodley”’ auspices. The earlier volumes 
were as follows: ‘ Le Cahier Jaune,’ privately printed (200 copies), 
Eton, 1892; ‘ Poems,’ Elkin Mathews & John Lane, 1893; and 
‘Lyrics,’ John Lane. 

was issued in 1895.)”’ 


(I have no copy of this book, but think it 
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Among recent resignations is that of Mr G. W. Cable from the 
editorship of Current Literature. Mr. Cable should be welcomed 
back into the ranks of writers, where he belongs. 





Mr. W. S. Gilbert has given The Daily Mail some interesting 
information in regard to the ‘* Bab Ballids,” of which a new edi- 
tion is forthcoming (See the London Letter.) He wrote those 
deligh'ful ballads nearly thirty years ago for Fun. ‘‘1 wrote 
them in a great hurry,” he said, ‘‘and I drew the accompanying 
sketches in a hurry, having no idea that they would ever be called 
for again. The sketches were for the most part caricatures, and 
were done crudely, without that chastened sense of humor that one 
acquires with the lapse of years. I was rather ashamed cf them, 
and I acted on Messrs. Routledge’s suggestion, that I should re- 
edit the ballads, which in some cases were a little slangy, and con- 
tained expressions of which I am not particularly proud to-day. I 
also thought I would draw fresh illustrations, from my more 
mature p»int of view.” ‘‘Songs of a Savoyard” will be incor- 
porated with the ‘* Ballads.”” ‘* As to the illu-trations,’’ continued 
Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘ about 200 are new, and 100 have appeared before, 
principally in the ‘Savoyard’ volume. The original ‘ Ballads’ 
have gone through about twenty editions, varying in price from 6d. 
to 7s 6d. acopy. Yes, I think you are right in saying that it is 
an almost unique thing for an old man to do again the work of his 
youth, and send it forth to the public.” 





Free Parliament 
Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
references to any question, its number should be given. 
QUESTIONS 


1852.—Can you tell me the publisher of an almanac for all the 
years of the Christian era? I have had one since 1889 or 1890, 
when it was issued by some New York house, but have lost it and 
cannot find out the publisher. 


St. CATHARINES, ONT. I. O. M. 





1853.—In ‘‘ Without Prejudice,” Mr. Zangwill quotes Verlaine’s 
“Tl p eut dans mon cceur 
Comme il pleut sur Ja rue.” 
In the London Mew Review there 1s an article on Verlaine in 
which reference is made to the ‘‘ song without words,” 
** Il pleut dans mon cceur 
- eB Comme i! pleut sur la ville.” 
Which quotation is the correct one ? 


Ho.t.ywoop, N. J. B. C, FP. 


Publications Received 


Allen, F. H. Nature’s Diary. $r 25 Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Armour, M. The Fallofthe Nibelungs $2 50. 


Macmillan Co. 

Bacon, L. W. A History ot American Christianity. $2. 
Ciristian Literature Pub. Co. 
Boswell. J. Life of Samuel Johnson. Vol 3. soc. Macmillan Co. 


Bradley, A. G. Sketches from Old Virginia. $1.25. Macmill .n Co. 
Champney, E.W_ Witch Winnie in Venice $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Coleridge, S.T. The Ancient Mariner. Ed. by A. J. George. 35>. 

D. é. Heath & Co. 


Converse, F. Diana Victrix. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Cournot, A. Mathematical Principles of the Theory ot Wealth, Tr. bv N. T. 


Racon 75c Macmillan Ca 
De Quincy’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 30c. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Finn, F J. ‘That Footbal! Game 35c. Benziver Bros. 
Ford, P L. The Story of an Untold Love. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Harland, Marion Ruth Bergen’s Limitations. soc. F Revell Co. 
Hassall, A. A Handbook of European History: 476—1871. $2.25. Macmillan Co. 
Herold, J. A Manual of | Medicine. $4. J_B. Lippincott Co. 
Holdeworth,A E The Gods Arrive. $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Hood, Thomas. Poems. Ed. by A. Ainger 


2vols. $3. Macmillan Co. 
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from well-known libraries 
sold in London this season, 
cation by H. W. Hagemann, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
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2% East 10TH STREET, New YORK. 
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volumes or single numbers. 
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Elizabeth, Freemasonry, Gardening. Books, chiefly first ed- 
ttiona, by ¢ harles Cotton, Abraham Cowley, William Cowper. 
Danie) Detoe, Charles Dickens, Dr. John Donne, Michael 
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Cetstoune Ro. 46, matey. A. 8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


Drayton, Join Dryden, Thomas bane, John Evelyn, Henry 
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THB BOOK SHOP, Chicago. % 
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othe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


Fielding. First Epitioss of books illustrated by George 
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J. B._ A Little Book of Lullabi 
= De nn of the Sea fis. 
. nm Courageous ” $1.50. 
Com aud edited by A A. kins, $2. 
Cc. H. pled aid edited oy $x. a 7” 
F. AChildinthe Temple §r. 














Ed and tr. by H. G’ Schlichter. 
S se: Foote, Bailey & Sckett. 
Philadelphia: David McKay. 


Century Co, 
. New York: Munn & Lo. 
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Aphecoem. London: T. Fisher Unwin. R fier, A. Varia. $1.25. 
A.S. Philip II of Spain. 7s5¢. MacmillanCo. Robinson,C.H. Lunar Caustic. 
P of Nature. Brentano’s. 


Shakes "3 Cymbeline. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, Pac 

John Lane. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Shelley, H.C. The Ayrshire Hones aud Haunts of Burns. $1.2 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
" r T. Neely. 


Schouler, James. Constitutional Studies, State and Federal Baa ede - 
> <¢ 

Selections trom L’Hommond’s Viri Rome, and Cornelius — 

y 


nacd, Merrill & Co. 
D.C Heath & Co. 


b. Putnam’s Sous. 


The Tempest. 2 vols. 80c., 


Smith, G. B. The Romance of Colonization: The United States. $1.50 


H B_ The Way of Fire. ° $1.2 
Essays Te by J. Florio. Third Book. soc. Macmillan Co. Dodd, Mead & Ca. 
k. P, The New Man. Phila.: Levyty eCo. Sunday Reading for the Yourig. $1.25. E. &} B. Young & Co. 
H.G. Freshman Compositi D.C. He:th & Co. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and the Two Locksley Halls. Ed. by C S. Brown. | 35¢ 
,R B. The Gist Jom. $t.25. F. H_ Revell Co. D.C Heath & Co. 
Max. Queen of the Jesters. §t.50 Dodd, Mead & Co. Tyler, M.C. Literary History of the American Revolution : 1763-1783. Vol. IL. $3. 
A T._ Seven Years in Sierra Leone. §:. F H. Revell Co. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
.F. Studies in Paychical Research. §2. G. P Putnam’sSons. Weed,C. M. Life Histories of American Insects. $1.50. Macmitlan Co, 
C. * And She Got Ail That.” 75c. F. H. RevellCo. Williamson, G.C. Portrait Miniatures. $4. Macmillan Co. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 


New York, 


Have Just Published 
A POSTHUMOUS BOOK BY H.A. TAINE. 


Journeys Through France. 


Being Impressions of the Provinces With seven 
illustrations. Library Edativn, 12mo, $2.50. 


“ He takes his readers all over France, from Brit- 
tany. with its Catholic peasantry, to the North, with 
its calm Flemi+h population . . the impres- 
sions of the great philosopher of the people which 
he knew better than any of his countrymen.”—Lon- 
don Atheneum. 

t#™ Listof Li rary Edition of Taine on application. 


Ihering’s Evolution of the Aryan. 
8vo, 83.00 net. 


Astudy which, while paying due atten'ion to lin- 
guistical methods of establixhing the Aryan descent, 
is particulary full in regard to pertinent historical 
facts and customs. Its seven books are The Aryan 
Farent- Nation, Aryans and Semites, Emigration of the 
Aryans, The Wandering, The Second Hume. Oriyin of the 
European Nations, Difference of the European Nations. 


Guyau’s Non-Religion of the Future. 
= 8v0, $3 00. “a ee ict 

This book maintains that religion, so far as it is 
not an emotion, and so far as it is a mass of truth, is 
@ symbolic accounting for truths discovered by our 
ancertors, and that this symbolic accounting is dis- 


 aplaae as science more aud more occupies the 
eld. 


&2~ The publishers’;Sept, Miscellaneous Catalogue free. 
cee 








WHAT $7.50 WILL BUY. 


‘*The Century Magazine,” new or old subscription, $4.00 
‘The Critic,” new or old subscription,” - P 
‘‘The Century Gallery of One 


world in wood-engraving. 


tiful. wood-engravings was over $25,000. 


The portraits are printed on heavy paper with broad margins, size 9% x 13%, each 
on a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. 
The De Vinne. Press has done the printing in the best possible manner, so that each 
portrait is like a fine proof, costing $t.00. 


‘nearly every 


' to The Century Magasine,—new subscriptions or renewals. 


Remit $7.50 


TURY for one year. SEND AT ONCE. 


by money-order or express-order, check, draft, or in registered letter. 
‘* The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits” will be sent you by 
express, prepaid, and your name will be entered as a subscriber to Tue Critic and THe CEn- 
Don't wait, or you may lose it. Address 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., 


3.CO 
undred Portraits,” 7.50 


. $14.50 
All three to be had for $7.50, tf ordered through The Critic Co. 


“THe CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS” is the 
most beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever made. 
seven years of its existence Zhe Century has made a specialty of portraits of famous 
people, and these have been engraved by the men who have made America lead the 
The originals are the work of many of the best-known 
painters of the world, and they include the best ob:ainable likenesses of crowned heads, 
statesmen, poets, artists, musicians, novelists, essayists, etc. 


For the entire twenty- 


The cost of these beau- 


A facsimile of the autograph is added in 
case. Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to the general public 


at $7.50, but this year z# will positively be sold only in connection with subscriptions 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Overworked men and women, the nerv- 
ous, weak and debilitated, will find in 
the Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
‘I have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on aplication to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. I. 
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MAHAN’S NELSON 


One of the Great 


Biographies of the World. 


Tue Lire or Netson. The Embodi- 
ment of the Sea Power of Great 
Britain. By Captain A. T. Manan, 
D.C.L., LL.D, United States Navy. 
Author of «The Influence of Sea 
Power Upon History, 1660-1783 ” 
“ The Influence of Sea Power upon 
the French Revolution and Empire.’ 
Illustrated wits 19 portraits and 
plates in photogravure and 21 maps 
and battle plans. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $8.00. 


A masterpiece of biographical writing and 
portraiture. —Chicago Tribune. 


Has all the merits of a faithful history, com- 
bined with the fascinating interest of a romance. 
—Lendon Daily News. 


It may be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant biographical works yet contributed to 
English literature.—Boston Transcript. 


Not merely the best life of Nelson that has 
been written, but also perfect, and a model 
among all the biographies of the world.—/Pa// 
Mall Gasette. 


It will enhance his own reputation as a patient 
student, a judicious critic, a philosophical his- 
torian and a vivid narrator of the dramatic and 
picturesque.— Zhe Literary World, 


The nineteenth century may flatter itself in its 
dying years that it leaves behind an adequate 
memorial of the great admiral whose achieve- 
ments rendered its dawn _ illustrious.— Zhe 
Athenaum. 


Now in its second edition. First 


edition of 5000 copies exhausted a 
few weeks after publication. 


Little, Brown &Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


GARDEN AND FOREST. 


A JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
LANDSCAPE ART AND FORESTRY. 


Treats uf the science and the art of greseeine. 
and is atrustworthy record of progress in hortic' 

re. The weekly iseues contain practical direc- 
tions for cultivation under gliss and out of doors, 
correspondence on seaxonabie topics, editorials and 
articles on forestry, and on legislation affecting the 
national forests. he contributors are botanists 
and specialists of the highest standing. The illus- 
trations are original, accurate and artistic. 


Beautifally Illustrated. Weekly. $4.00 a Year. 
SP&CIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Garden and Forest Publishing Co., 


Tribane Building, NEW YORK. 


. To Publishers 











The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is “the first 4terary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. 





AMERICAN 


Book COMPANY 
Notable New Books 


Natural Elementary Geog- 
raphy 
By JacquEs W. Repway, F.R.G.8............ 8 .60 


Based on new, fundamental and thoroughly sound 
ideas of teaching. Enthusiastically indorsed by 
progressive educators. Most successful elementary 


- | geography ever published. 


School Reading by Grades 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D , Editor of ** Harper’s 
Readers”; Author of * Old Greek Stories,” **Uld 
Stories of the East,” * The Buok Lover.” 

Constructed on a new plan, these Readers estab- 
lish an ideal standurd. Whether viewed from the 
literary, the pedagogical or the artistic standpoint, 
they are equally superior and satisfying. 

The series comprises eight books—one book for 
each year: First Yexr, 25c.; Second Year, 35c.; ‘hird 
Year, 45c ; Fuurth Year, 45c ; Fifth Year, 45c.; Sixth 
Year. BUC Seventh Year, 80c.; Eighth Year. 50c. 
For the convenience of ungraded schools the first 
seven books will also be bound in five volumes: 
First Year 25c.; Second Year, 35c.; Third Year, 35c.: 
Combined Fourth and Fifth ‘Years, uc ; Combined 
Sixth and Seventh Years, 


A School History of the 
United States 


By JoHN BacH MCMASTER, Professor of Amer 
ican History in the University of Kasmenigy rm) 


“T predict that this book will meet the heartiest 
welcome from teachers that has ever greeted a 
a school history.,.—CHARLES W. COLE, Supt. 
Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


OTHER RECENT IMPOR- 
TANT SCHOOL BOOKS 


Patterson’s ome tow a BOOK. .ccscveces. oe 
Eclectic School Read 
Latest Aadtione: 
Defoe’s Robin-on Crusoe 80.50 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors .60 


Guerber's Story of the Greeks.............. -60 
Guerber's Story of the Romans.............. 60 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People....... 60 
Arabian Nighis. Edited by M. Ularke...... .60 
Clarke's Story of Troy.........-+............. -60 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, Asia SRE -60 
Van Bergen's Story of Japan _................... 1,00 
Anderson’s Study of English Words —_.. ........ .40 
Hoibrook’s ’Kound the Y earin Myth and Song.. 60 
Milne’~ Mental Arithmetic ...................... 35 
page es Semi-Vertical Copy ne Nos 1 to 6, a 
per eeces eeecesseee ++ © eeesessvccs ° 
Natural pareeet Mu-ic Reader.. 1.00 


Betz’s Gems of -choolSong-......-.-......... -70 
Harrington's Physics fur Grammar Schools,.... 
( ooley’s Student's Manual of Physics.......... 

M-rrill’s Fragments of Roman Satire........... 75 


Mooney’s Latin Grammar __.................. -75 
Pierson's Greek Prose Compo-ition... ......... -90 
Riehl’s der Fluch der Schénneit...... ...... Saee Gae 
Freytag'’s Die Journalisten...................005 85 
Syms’s Third Yearin French. .................. 1.20 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Cir- 
culars and Bulletin of New Books on request. 
Correspondence invited. AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, Pertland, Orezon. 





** TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel ’’ 
A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


' When writing to Advertisers please metition THE CRITIC ° 


NEW BOOKS. 


Robert E. Lee. 


And the Southern Confederacy, 187-1870. By 
HENRY ALEXANDER WHITE, M.A., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of History in the Washington and Lee 
University. No. 22 in the Heroes of the Nations 
Series. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1 75. 


Prof. White’ 's biography of the great Confederate 
General] is written from a Southern standpoint. 
His work will, however, appeal to all, whether north 
or south of Mason and Dixon’s line, as the record of 
an American whose novility of character and sol- 
dierly qualities are unquestioned. 


Ulysses S. Grant 


And the Period of National Preservation and Recon- 
struction, 1822-1885. By WILLIAM CONAKT 
Cavurcs, Lt Col. U. 8. Vols., author of * Life of 
Jobn Eri-sson.” No. 21 in the Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; halfleather, gilttop, $1.75. 


“It is written by an expert tactician, whose 
knowledge of the technical problems whicn Grant 
solved in such a masterly way has enabled him to 
write a work which will satisfy those who are 
seeking fur a brief, succinct statement of the 
essential facts in the career of the greatest general 
of our Civil War. The work is illustrated with 
maps and portraits that add to its value and at- 
tractiveness.”—The Congregationalist 


Pratt Portraits. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By ANwA 
FULLER. New holiday edition, with 18 illustra- 
tions by George Sloane. 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 


** One of the richest and most worthy ——— 
to American literature of the past devade.”’ 
ter Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


A Venetian June and A Literary Court- 
ship. New holiday edition, with numerous il- 
lustrations. ‘Lhe two vols., as a set, in a box, 
$2.50. 


Short Sayings of Famous 
Men, 


Collected and edited by HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON. 
Two vols. ina box. 16mo, gilt top, $2.00 


The Fall of the Sparrow. 


By M.C. BatFour No. 2 in the Hudson Library. 
16m», $1 00; paper, 50 cts. 


John Marmaduke. 


A Romance of the English Invasion of Ireland im 
1649. By SaMUsL HARDEN CHURCH, author of 
** Life of Oliver Cromwell.” Third Edition. Il- 
lustrated 12mo, $1.25. 


“The author has produced a thoroughly interest- 
ing story, abounding in stirring scenes, which force 
themselves on the attention of his readers, and 
poveted With a sufficiency of clear-drawn, vivid, 

ife-like characters, the loveliest of whom, the hero- 
ine, Catharine D lien, is an unforgetable woman.” 

. Mail and Express. 


Life of 
Abby Hopper Gibbons. 


Told chiefly through her correspondence. Edited 
by her daughter, SakaH HOPPER EmERson Ib 
lustrated. Twovolumes 12mo, per set, $3 00. 


‘“*In the ‘ Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons’ a loving 
daughter presents to us the story of a noble woman 
who played au important part in an important 
time, and who left the impress «f her remark«bie 
character on every one who came within her influ- 
ence.”—Home and Club Life, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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Woodside Seminary. 


Hartford, Conn. 
culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 





A beautiful home 
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L inary for Girls. 
ine “yg English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, Simabury, Conn. 








NEW JERSEY 





~e ey i “ Geventte aration 
| for Gre ear New Yo lexe p 0! 
Jisbchoot for surroundings. Address Miss E. W TL TIMLOW 








NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
im Music and Art. na sium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 











Buffalo Seminary 
The forty-seventh year. For circulars, address 


Mra. C. F. HARTT. Principal 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s ‘School for Girls. 
Art and Monies eamita 60 Vassar and wi Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 








T= PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ae acta Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. PIATT’S SCHOOL. 
Circulars sent on application. 











NEW YORK CITY 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





Reonened Met. 6th. 
Mss WalLkEn’s DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


byes Avenue. 
d Ad Preparation for 
afeimerind atyanel Classes nyt ps Bt Ist. 











J. He monse. SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
m Avenue, 
Pee “m1 Careful training for boys from 


sip schteen: home after September 6. 


PUBLICATIONS IN FREN CH. 


Attention is called to the following series of reprints as of 
great value to the student, as well as to the general reader of 
French. 


ROMANS CHOISIS. 
12mo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 
Ne. 15.—LA MAISON DE PENARVAN. By JULES SANDEAU. 
202 pages. 
No. 16.—L’HOMME A L’OREILLE CASSEE. Par Epmoxp 
ABOUT. 273 pages. 


Complete on application. For sale 
sellers, or on receipt of price by the pu 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


$51 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


Patronize American industries 
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COPELAND AND DAY 


TWO BOOKS FOR 
SUMMER READING 
PATRINS 


BY 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
$1.25 


Seen a speculative and whimsical 
su! 

spatine in literature and sst 

k, and their best ae Tee in the - 


manner possible and so mouest that her large Sar iT 
offered as tree as air.”—CHICAGO EVENING Post. 

“ It suttices to say that this volume will confirm her reputa 
tion as an essayist of rare discrimination and a critic of up- 
tailing keenness and humor.”—NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE. 

“ Here are humor and gayety, a greg: = . caliente play 
ing upon the chords of merriment that kee e reader in a 
state of mental pleasure in the reading ot Hy ‘ome a dozen oi 
the twenty pieces in the book.”—BosToN EVENING TRAN 
SORIPT. 


A number of short e 
r, on disconn 

“Very charmin 

contained in this 





THE FALCON OF LANGEAC 


BY 
ISABEL WHITELEY 
$1.50 
Second Edition 


“Ot its kind, ‘ The Falcon of apenee’ is one of the strong 
est 01 a year of books.”—BosTon CoURI 
The Borron EVENING ociseeidane-enget “The workman. 
ship of the new author is excellent.’ 
on BOOKMAN says: ‘‘The author of ‘The Falcon of Lan- 
* isto be congratulated upon achieving such a marked 
SStcens with a first book; for we have no doubt that it will 
figure as one of the popular novels for many a ol 
“Some of the best romantic works of to-day 
pens of those writers 
ae and 
successiul w 
cell a a simple tal 
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For sale by all booksellers 
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COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF 
DR. J. SACHS. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
38 West 59th Street. 
REOPENS WEONESDAY, SEPT. 28 sor. 


eet FOR GIRLS. 


116 West 59th Street. = 
REOPENS TUESDAY. SEPT. 28, i807. 
= lete organization fro ry to Academic Classes. 
‘or new qevangement of Primary Department, see 


























PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN ‘. > Andy 

Pre ae to 

Miss aoe 
ears more es sixty pupils have entered B 
awr College from this school. Certificate adm inf 

to 8 Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 

both General and Coll tory Urses. 

Fine, Lote stone building. acres beautiful 

grounds. Secretary. 
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Walter Baker & Go,’s 
gi Breakfast 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 








Dress Goods. 


Velour Rousse and French Novelties 
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